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THE CHILD ETERNAL. 


BY IRENE FOWLER BROWN. 





I heard their prayers and kissed their sleepy 
eyes, 
And tucked them in all warm from feet to 
head, 
To wake again with morning’s glad sunrise,— 
Then came where he lay dead. 
On cold still mouth [ laid my lips. Asleep 
He lay, to wake the other side God’s door; 
My other children mine to love and keep, 
But this one mine no more. 


Those other children long to men have 
grown,— 
Strange, hurried men who give me passing 
thought, 
Then go their ways. No longer now my own, 
Without me they have wrought. 
So when night comes, and seeking mother’s 
knee 
Tired childish feet turn home at eventide, 
I fold him close—the child that’s left to me, 
My little lad who died. 
—October Harper's. 





EDITORIAL NOTES, 





Yale’s bi-centennial has been celebrated 
this week with great rejoicing. A fact to 
the credit of the venerable University, 
which might have been more strongly 
emphasized, is that during the last few 
years her post-graduate courses have been 
open to women. Before the next bi-cen- 
tennial, her undergraduate courses will 
be open to them also. 


-_>eoe 


Hon. George A. O. Ernst, whose nomin- 
ation and election were the special work of 
the Independent Women Voters of Boston 
and the Public School Association. since 
he alone, of their candidates, did not re- 
ceive the Republican nomination, is doing 
a great service to the schools by his fear- 
less exposure of the irregularities of the 
machine politicians who constitute a ma- 
jority of the school board. This majority 
persistently set at defiance their own 
rules, ride rough shod over the recom- 
mendations of the Superirtendent, the ad- 
vice of the Supervisors, and the wishes of 
the Masters; and in one case at least have 
ratified an election obtained by a fradu- 
lent ballot. The machine majority deny 
these charges, and have sought to smother 





them in secret session. But by the cast- 
ing vote of the chairman an investigation 
has now been ordered. 





i a= 

The result of the investigation ought to 
open the eyes of the citizens of Boston to 
the need of non-partisan nominations, It 
will enable the men and women who value 
honest government and the efficiency of 
the public schools to discriminate in the 
choice of ten candidates next December. 
+or 

The unworthiness of a majority of the 
present board is so evident that Boston 
may well be congratulated on the action 
of the Legislature which has empowered 
the Mayor to appoint a special commis- 
sion to build the new schoolhouses, in- 
volving an expenditure of nearly two mil- 
lion dollars. In the bill for the appoint- 
ment of that special commission Repre- 
sentatives Callender, of Ward 24, Boston, 
and Newton, of Everett, secured the in- 
sertion of a provision that in future pur- 
chases of schoolhouse lots, whenever the 
price proposed is over 25 per cent. above 
the average tax assessment of the three 
years preceding, the price to be paid shall 
be determined by a jury. It is needless 
to add that both of these gentlemen, and 
also Mr. Ernst, are pronounced advocates 
of woman suffrage. 








In Ohio, habitual drunkenness is a legal 
cause for divorce. Inthe nine years from 
1§90 to 1898, there were 2,328 divorces 
granted in Ohio for this cause alone. Of 
these, 2,131 were granted for drunkenness 
on the part of the husband, and only 197 
for drunkenness on the part of the wife. 
Yet Bishop Doane says that if women 
were given the ballot, ‘‘to the vote of 
every intemperate man, you would add 
that of an intemperate woman,”’ 


—_—<—-_ —— 


Apropos of the recent decision that a 
wife cannot judge when her husband is 
enough under the influence of liquor to 
be called drunk, it might be noted that in 
Ohio 35 per cent. of the suits brought by 
wives for divorce on account of drunken- 
ness were granted by the courts, while 
only 27 per cent. of the suits brought by 
husbands were granted. This looks as if 
Ohio courts thought that neither hus- 
bands nor wives were very good judges as 
to what constitutes drunkenness, but that 
wives were rather better judges of the 
question than husbands, 


—_—<—- 


THE WORRY SYNDICATE. 


You will all agree, upon reflection, that 
worry, that deadly mental parasite, is 
often allowed to make heavier demands 
upon your strength than does your actual 
work in life. 

A few of you, possibly, have been strong- 
minded enough to see this, and to cut off 
all useless anxiety, and are doubtless sur- 
prised to find how many of your former 
burdens have slipped away, and how 
much more energy you have to bring to 
bear upon the actual work in hand. 

Some of yau belong to the class of 
chronic worriers, and it is no use demon- 
strating to you that most of your fretting 
is unnecessary and results in absolutely 
no good whatever. You are not satisfied 
to “shut off yesterday and to-morrow, as 
an ocean steamer shuts off its separate 
water-tight compartments.’’ Instead, you 
much prefer your days to resemble the 
cars of a vestibuled train, so that you can 
at all times have free access to the worries 
of yesterday that have passed away, and 
to the prospective cares of to-morrow that 
have not yet come to you. 

You may liken your burden of worry to 
the traditional old man of the sea, with 
his strangling clutch about your neck; or 
to the impeding ball and chain; or to the 
alien cuckoo in the home nest. Call it by 
any name you please, the fact remains that 
it saps your energy, paralyzes your hand, 
dulls your intellect, and robs your nights 
of rest, while like a corroding acid it 
etches deep lines upon your face. Still 
you firmly believe the burden must be 
borne. 

You have always been told that worry- 
ing does no good. It is proposed to dis- 
prove that saying by making it earn a fair 
salary for the professional worrier, and to 
this end has been organized ‘‘The Worry 
Syndicate.’ Briefly stated, their object 
is to do your worrying for you, for a con- 
sideration, while you do the rest — said 
consideration to be in proportion to the 
gravity and magnitude of the burden they 
assume. ; 

The company will in no sense operate a 





loan association, an employment bureau, 
or a reformatory institution, In other 
words, they will not solve the rent prob- 
lem for you, but will undertake to do 
your worrying about it while you go out 
with a light heart and skirmish for the 
money. They will not give advice or as- 
sistance in business matters, nor find you 
lucrative employment, but will do the 
lying awake at night for you while you 
sleep soundly and gather strength to con- 
quer the situation. They will not condole 
with you over a wayward son or daughter, 
but will walk the floor for you and shed 
tears of despair, while you are left free to 
devise ways of reclaiming the prodigal. 

The organization will fit up handsome 
and convenient offices where worries will 
be received at all hours, receipts given for 
the same, and the particulars entered in 
ledgers. Along with these, the time to 
be devoted to each will be mentioned,— 
that is, what proportion of the waking 
hours, or how many sleepless nights or 
half nights, the case justifies. 

There are some people apparently so 
constituted that they must worry, and are 
uneasy and discontented unless they have 
a nerve-racking, sleep-destroying fret of 
some kind on their minds. Such people 
will be invaluable as employees of the 
company. The work can be parcelled out 
among them in blocks to suit, and clients 
can rest assured it will be done as well as 
they could do it themselves. 

For specific cases they will employ a 
worrier who has special qualifications in 
that line, and in very grave instances, re- 
quiring the acquisition of wrinkles and 
gray hairs, an additional charge will be 
made, 

There will be a separate department for 
vain regrets, but no worry coming under 
this head will be accepted if, upon inves- 
tigation, it is found to have been unavail- 
ingly indulged in for more than ten years, 
All such will be considered outlawed, and 
the application returned, marked: ‘Ex- 
pired by limitation.” 

The receipts issued in this department 
will have engraved upon them the Egyp- 
tian commandment: ‘Thou shalt not con- 
sume thine heart.’’ 

A dead grief they cannot bear for you, 
but only the harrassing loads of worldly 
care, which oppress your waking hours 
and are only imperfectly abandoned at 
Dreamland’s gate. 

The syndicate may not accomplish any- 
thing tangible in thus controlling the 
worry market, but expert worriers gain 
steady employment in. their chosen line, 
and clients are left with unhampered 
energy. 

Think over their plan, all ye chronic 
fretters, and when you receive their neat 
prospectus, just drop them a card, and 
they will forward blanks to be filled out 
with a complete description of your pet 
worry, which they will take off your 
hands and treat as though it were their 
own. 

In extreme cases, where clients find 
themselves willing but unable to part with 
some beloved mental strain of long stand- 
ing, anwsthetics will be deftly used in 
separating them from their troubles, 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
funded, 

Ghosts of other days boarded. 

Family skeletons stored. 

Correspondence confidential. 

GENEVA LANE, 


re- 





—_—- 
QUITE A SPECTACLE. 


A great impetus to the spectacle trade 
has been given in Maryland by the new 
law which debars illiterates from the bal- 
lot box. A person who has just learned 
to read finds it much easier to decipher 
large letters than small ones. <A child al- 
ways begins with a large print primer. In 
Maryland both the political parties have 
been diligently teaching the illiterates of 
their own household of faith to read, 
against the coming election, and now it is 
announced that “about 250,000 pairs of 
glasses will be bought by the Republican 
and Democratic State committees for use 
in the polling booths. The Republican 
party has placed orders for one hundred 
gross. The politicians have made the dis- 
covery, both in the cities and country dis- 
tricts, that hundreds of voters of the 
poorer classes can read sufficiently to cast 
a ballot, but their sight is so defective (!) 
that they will be unable to read the long 
lists of candidates on the ballot in the 
dimly lighted booths. The sight of the 
Negroes has been found more generally 
defective than that of the whites. The 
voter, white or black, will be enabled on 
election day to scrutinize his ballot 





through either Republican or Democratic 
spectacles, Both parties will have large 
supplies of these aids to voters in the 
polling booths, and also capable men to 
adjust them on the eyes of the voters, 
The glasses will be of good quality, set in 
the cheapest of frames.”’ 

Meanwhile, the graduates of the Wom- 
en’s College of Baltimore, and thousands 
of other educated Maryland women who 
would need no spectacles to help them to 
spell out their ballots, are excluded from 
the ballot box altogether, Mistress Mar- 
garet Brent of Maryland petitioned for a 
vote in 1647, being the first woman in 
America to do so. If she should look 
down from heaven upon the coming elec- 
tion day in Maryland, it could hardly fail 
to seem to her the strangest of spectacles. 

“Ss * 
—a 
THE DR. HOWE CENTENNIAL. 

The graduates and pupils of the Perkins 
Institution for the Blind in this city are 
preparing to celebrate the one hundredth 
anniversary of the birthday of its founder, 
Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe, which will 
come on Noy. 10, 1901. As this will be 
Sunday, the celebration will be held on 
Monday, Nov. 11, in Tremont Temple, at 
3 P.M. Though Dr. Howe devoted so 
many years to the education of the blind, 
his philanthropy was too great to be con- 
fined to them alone. Col, T. W. Higgin- 
son, Dr. E. E. Hale and other distin- 
guished speakers will relate personal rem- 
iniscences of his life, and tell of the noble 
work which he did fer the deaf, the feeble- 
minded, and many other classes of people 
for whom little had been done before his 


time. ‘The exercises will be open to the 
public. Tickets will be furnished by Mr. 
A. W. Bowden, 324 West Third Street, 


South Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was many years 
the junior of her distinguished husband. 
While he would be a centenarian were he 
living, she is still only “Sl years young.” 


—o-— 


GOV. PILLSBURY OF MINNESOTA. 





Ex-Governor Pillsbury of Minnesota, 
owner of the Pillsbury Flour Mills, whose 
death is caliing out on all sides tributes to 
his high character, was Mayor of Minne- 
apolis when the American Woman Suf- 
frage Association held its 17th annual 
meeting there in 1885. He gave the ad- 
dress of welcome to the convention in be- 
half of the city, and said: 

I wish you Godspeed, and hope to see 
the time when the ladies shall stand with 
the men at the polls. They certainly have 
as good a right at the polls as hundreds 
who come to us from foreign shores, and 
sell their votes for two dollars a head, 
We recognize that some of the greatest 
and best minds of the country are en- 
gaged in this work. 


_o =e —_—- 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

Much sympathy will be felt with Mrs. 
L. L. Blankenburg, president of the Penn- 
sylvania W. S. A., in the loss of her 
mother, Dr. Hannah Longshore of Phila- 
delphia. 

Dr. Florence Keller has gone to New 
Zealand, accompanying her husband, Dr, 
Martin Keller, They will take charge of 
the Sanitarium at Pampanui. The New 
Zealand White Ribbon devotes two pages 
to an interview with Dr. Florence Keller 
as to persons and things in the United 
States, about which the New Zealanders 


seem to be as curious as we are about 
New Zealand, 
Queensland, Australia, has only one 


woman doctor and two women dentists. 
They have a large practice, and several 
other young women, including two who 
are daughters of leading physicians, are 
studying The first resident 
medical officer appointed at the Lady 
Bowen Hospital for Women in Queens- 
land is a woman, Dr Greenham. She is 
a graduate of the Sydney University. 


medicine. 


Dr. Emily Blackwe!i of New York, and 
Dr. Cushier, will spend the winter in 
Rome, and return home next April. 


Dr. Mary Nicola of the South Lancaster 
Sanitarium is giving a series of demon- 
stration lessons on scientific cookery at 
the Vegetarian Dining Rooms, 17 Brom- 
field St., Boston, on Wednesday, from 2 
to 3 P. M., followed by lectures on the 
care of the sick from 3 to 4 P. M. It is 
proposed to open a “‘school of health,” 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 

Miss ALICE RoosEvE Lt, eldest daugh- 
ter of the President, receives $100,000 by 
the will of Nathaniel Hawthorne Cusack, 
of Washington. Mr. Cusack had been a 


great admirer of her father since his early 
boyhood. 





NettTa Syretr has won the prize for 
the best play, in a competition opened by 
the manager of the St. James Theatre, Lon- 
don, who agreed to produce the best new 
play at a matinée with Beerbohm Tree’s 
collaboration, The Playgoers’ Club have 
read 300 plays since last March. Many of 
them were good, and it is said that there 
were many women among the competing 
authors. Miss Syrett’s play is entitled 
‘“‘A Modern Love Story.” 

Miss HkLen GLADSTONE, who has 
manifested unfailing interest in the Wom- 
en’s University Settlement at Southwark 
since its inauguration fourteen years ago, 
has now taken up her permanent residence 
in that populous London parish as Ward- 
en. The house is both a Settlement and 
a training college for those recruits from 
Newnham and Girton who have elected to 
give up a part of their lives for social 
work amongst the poor. 

Mrs. MARY A. LIVERMORE was the re- 
Gipient of a pleasant tribute last week, 
when her name was given to a new hall 
in the Quincy Mansion School at Wollas- 
ton, Mass. Appropriate dedicatory exer- 
cises had as their chief feature an address 
by Mrs. Livermore, followed by the un- 
veiling of a bust of her, and the naming 


| of the hall by Mrs. Horace Mann Willard, 


wife of the principal. The latter read an 
original poem befitting the 
There were music and addresses, 
‘“‘America’’ was sung by the school. 

Dr. MARY WitETSTONE made the ad. 
dress at the recent presentation of a por- 
trait of Frances E. Willard to the State 
University of Minnesota, President North- 
rop of the University, in the presence of 
four thousand students, accepted the pict- 
ure with gratitude. He said he had known 
Miss Willard personally, had entertained 
her in his home, and that, in his opinion, 
she possessed the most eloquent tongue 
of any woman the world had known, It 
was a great pleasure to give her portrait 
an appropriate place in the halls of the 


occasion, 


and 


State University. 


QUEEN WILHELMINA is said to bea no- 
table housewife, like Victoria. She makes 
regular tours of observation through 
storerooms, china and linen closets, and 
knows exactly how much of everything is 
on hand. Therefore housekeeper, stew- 
ards, maids, cooks and all servants, high 
and low, see that their particular prov- 
inces are kept as they should be. It is 
said that Wilhelmina even penetrates to 
the royal kitchens and looks after the 
condition of the cooking utensils, more 
particularly the coffee pots, saucepans 
and basins. She keeps an eye on every- 
thing, and is accused in whispers of being 
stingy. But probably she is only eco. 
nomical, 

MME. KLERcK, of Holland, representing 
the Dutch ‘Women’s Union for the Pro- 
motion of Morality,” in her paper at the 
recent Social Purity Congress in Chicago, 
called attention to the fact that sixteen 
cities in Holland have voluntarily aban- 
doned the plan of licensing houses of ill 
fame and placing them under medical sur- 
veillance, and that wherever such muni- 
cipal regulations still exist, there is a 
growing protest against them. Those 
well-meaning but misguided persons who 
are seeking the introduction of this sys- 
tem into the United States, and who have 
actually secured it in one city of Ohio, 
should take note of its failure abroad, and 
profit by the experience of other coun- 
tries. 

Miss PortiA WASHINGTON, the eigh- 
teen year-old daughter of Dr. Booker T, 
Washington, is a special student at Welles- 
ley College. During the past few days, 
she has been persecuted by reporters. In 
spite of the efforts of the professors to 
protect her, and her own determination 
not to be interviewed, she has been fairly 
beset. One day she had to shut herself 
up in her boarding-house in a state of 
siege, a persistent reporter having en- 
camped on the piazza and refusing to 
leave. After a while the reporter disap- 
peared, and Miss Washington, supposing 
the coast to be clear, started for her reci- 
tation A click made her turn her head. 
The reporter had been hidden behind a 
tree, and had just taken her photograph 
with a kodak! 
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DOCTOR BATHSHEBA. 
VARNEY. 


BY GEORGE J. 


Probably most of my readers have 
heard of ‘‘Dorothy Q.,” the very dainty 
little great-grandmother of our witty poet, 
the well-known ‘Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table,’’ the late Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. Perhaps you remember how 
the poem opens in which the great-grand- 
son himself describes her: 

“‘Grandmother’s mother; her age, I guess, 

Thirteen summers, or something less ; 

Girlish bust, but womanly air.” 

This was said of the portrait at which 
the doctor had been looking when he be- 
gan to write this poem about her. 

Dorothy Q. (maiden surname, Quincy) 
was his great-grandmother on his moth- 
er’s side, as the poem says; but there was 
a paternal great-grandmother, of course, 
who was just as admirable in her sphere 
as Dorothy, and who was certainly as 
worthy of having a poem written about 
her as the other, who lived in Boston. 

And who was this other great-grand- 
mother, and where did she live? 

Her Christian name was Bathsheba, and 
her home was in Woodstock, Conn. She 
was married to Deacon Holmes, the 
poet’s great-grandfather, when both were 
quite young persons, These Woodstock 
Holmeses constitute the rural branch of 
the Autocrat’s family, one of whom was a 
deacon, and another, later in the line, was 
a surgeon in the army of the Revolution. 

Some interesting traditions exist of this 
great-grandmother Bathsheba, Among 
her descendants in Connecticut it is a 
common statement that she was ‘‘a re- 
markable woman, and of recognized au- 
thority in all matters of housewifery.”’ 
She also had quite a reputation as a ‘‘doc- 
tress’’ or physician, though it is only in 
recent years that medical societies and 
colleges have regarded it as proper that a 
woman should be a physician at all. Dr. 
Holmes himself once said in a public ad- 
dress on a great occasion,* ‘‘I have often 
wished that disease could be hunted by 
its professional antagonists in couples,—a 
doctor and a doctoy’s quick-witted wife 
making a joint visit and attacking the 
patient—I mean the patient’s disease— 
with their united capacities.” 

In a brief, type-written volume of the 
genealogy of the Woodstock family there 
is a record of one medical visit made by 
our “Doctor Bathsheba,”’ the difficulties 
of which would have daunted many a phy- 
sician of the sterner sex. At the time of 
the great snowstorm of 1717, when the 
snow fell so deeply as almost to bury the 
broad, low houses, she was called to visit 
a sick woman in the adjoining town of 
Dudley, in Massachusetts, just across the 
State line, but not many miles away. 

She could get out of her own house 
only by an upper window, the snow had 
drifted so high. All over the country it 
was so deep that neither horse nor ox 
could find foothold, and in many places 
the fences even could not be traced. But 
our good doctor, or ‘‘doctress,’’ was not 
dismayed. She had a pair of snow-shoes 
bound to her feet, and, thus mounted, she 
set out on her beneficent journey. One 
can imagine what a performance a woman 
of the present period would give in such 
foot-gear, for all the gymnastics and bicy- 
cle riding. But Dr. Bathsheba took no 
risks of turning somersaults on snow- 
shoes. The men of that day were as gal- 
lant as they have been since. Two of 
them took a stout pole, each carrying an 
end under his arm, while this good Sa- 


maritan ancestor of our merry doctor 
walked between them holding to the 
pole. 


Another tradition of Bathsheba belongs 
almost in the days of her honeymoon. It 
those Indian wars 
to the homes, 


was during one of 
which were so disastrous 
the cattle, the crops, the liberty, and the 
lives of our pioneer ancestors; and all the 
women and children of the neighborhood 
had gathered in the garrison-house, or 
fort, for safety, while the men were at 
work together in one or another of their 
distant fields, or away in the 
One day it was found that 
there was not within the fort sufficient 
food for dinner, and that vegetables must 
be brought from one of the gardens, else 
they would be obliged to go hungry, and 
no one knew when the men would return. 

Who should go to the nearest garden 
and bring vegetables? Volunteers were 
called for, but of all in the fort only Bath- 
sheba Ilolmes ventured to undertake the 
service. Bravely she went forth with a 
basket on her arm, while her companions 
watched anxiously throngh the high loop- 
holes cut in the log walls for muskets, to 
see her fall before an Indian’s bullet or 
noiseless arrow, or to behold painted sav- 
ages rush out of ambush and bear her 
shrieking away. 

The courageous young woman tripped 
cheerfully along the rough pathway that 
led by many turns between the woods on 


search of 


savage foe. 





*The one hundredth anniversary of the 
foundation of the Medical School of Harvard 
University, Oct. 17, 1883. 





one hand and thick bushes on the otber, 
to the garden beside one of the deserted 
dwellings. She gathered her basketful of 
the cool, crisp vegetables; then, with 
quick, elastic step, she hastened back on 
the path by which she came, until the 
anxious watchers at the fort were again in 
view. With joyful cries they flung open 
the stout door and drew her in, safe be- 
hind the sheltering walls once more, and 
with abundant food for all until another 
day. 

Perhaps the reader will say, ‘‘They 
needn’t have been so afraid, and have 
made so much fuss about getting a few 
vegetables, for the men had driven the 
savages far away, and there wasn’t any 
one around to harm them.’’ Some of the 
girls in the fort may have chattered much 
in this strain to one another in the cor- 
ners, over their steaming platefuls; but 
there is a sequel to this story, though it 
did not become known until many years 
later. 

Numerous settlers had come into the 
town, other towns had been formed, and 
villages had sprung up, while the dwin- 
dling tribes of red men had been swept 
into remote regions; only solitary Indians, 
old and bent, or a squaw, with a half- 
naked child or two, sometimes wandered 
through the neighborhoods, begging for 
victuals or a drink of cider. 

Her husband, the deacon, had been 
dead several years when one of these mis- 
erable remnants of a savage race came to 
Bathsheba’s door and made the customary 
request. While enjoying the good wo- 
man’s bounty, the aged warrior inquired 
whether she remembered going from the 
garrison house one morning with a basket 
many, Many moons ago? 

Bathsheba, with surprise, replied that 
she remembered such a trip. 

“Me saw you go,’’ said the Indian. 
Then he related that he had secreted him- 
self in the bushes near the path, in order 
to kill or make prisoner any one who 
might pass between the fort and the gar- 
den or the house beside it. When he saw 
her approaching, he stoutly bent his bow 
to drive the swift arrow to her heart, 
when some mysterious power forbade 
him, and stayed his hand. She went past 
out of his reach, and then he cursed him- 
self as a cowardly warrior who didn’t dare 
to shoot a squaw, and he determined that 
when she returned home she should not 
escape him. 

When he saw her come tripping back 
with eyes glistening and cheeks aglow, 
again the same strange power held him, 
as if he had no more strength than a misty 
ghost. He had watched this ministering 
angel until she entered within the walls 
again; then he went away, wondering 
that he could not shoot a squaw.—Chris- 
tian Endeavor World. 





ANOTHER VICTORY IN NORWAY. 

The women in Norway have gained 
another victory. For many years they 
have been waging war against the use of 
the word ‘‘obey’’ in the marriage service 
of the Norwegian Church. Their labors 
have at length been crowned with partial 
success. The Parliament in Christiania 
has ruled that the use of the obnoxious 
word shall henceforth not be obligatory 
upon the bride, but only optional. The 
bride is to be free either to say that she 
will be ‘‘faithful or obedient,’’ or simply 
to say that she will be ‘‘faithful,’’ as she 
prefers. 
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MALE AND FEMALE IMMIGRANTS. 

The annual report of Thomas Fitchie, 
Commissioner of Immigration at New 
York, shows that the number of aliens 
arriving at the port of New York during 
the yearending June 30, 1901, was 455,496. 
Of the 388,031 steerage aliens who arrived 
during the year the following totals are 
given for the principal countries: South- 
ern Italian, 86,920 males, 24,306 females; 
Polish, 25,466 males, 12,170 females; He- 
brew, 23,345 males, 19,804 females; Ger- 
man, 17,238 males, 12,442 females; Slovak, 
19,309 Northern 
Italian, 16,202 males, 4,158 females; Scan- 
dinavian, 14,200 males, 1,081 females. 

These figures show the fallacy of the 
assertion that suffrage would 
“double the ignorant foreign vote.” 


males, 7,622 females; 


woman 
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WOMEN AS SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 


A report issued by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation shows that in the year 1898 (the 
last for which statistics are available) 
there were in the United States 228 women 
serving as county superintendents of 
schools; one in Arkansas, 1|:} in California, 
24 in Colorado, 6 in Illinois, 11 in lowa, 
19 in Kansas, 10 in Kentucky, 9 in Michi- 
gan, 13 in Minnesota, 6 in Missouri, 19 in 
Montana, 12 in Nebraska, 8 in New York, 
11 in North Dakota, 5 in Ohio, 5 in Okla- 
homa, 2 in Pennsylvania, 14 in South Da- 
kota, 6 in Tennessee, 1 in Vermont, 10 in 
Washington, 13 in Wisconsin, and 9 in 
Wyoming. 

This report was incomplete, as in 1598 





there were also three women serving as 
county superintendents in Utah, and a 
large number in Idaho. In 1899, Idaho 
had 15. 

Two women were serving as State 
Superintendents of Public Instruction, 
in Colorado and Wyoming (Idaho has 
now been added to the list.) Twelve 
cities had women as school superinten- 
dents—Leavenworth, Kan.; Bangor and 
Brewer, Me., Orange and Rockport, Mass. ; 
Marquette, Mich.; Malone, N. Y.; Bris- 
tol, Oregon; Jolinston, R. 1.; Logan, 
Utah; Brattleboro, Vt.; and Appleton and 
Depere (East Side), Wis. North Dakota 
is the only State where equal suffrage 
does not prevail that has ever elected a 
woman as State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 





JOSEPHINE BUTLER TO AMERICAN WOMEN 


Mrs. Josephine E. Butler sent the fol- 
lowing letter to the Social Purity Conven- 
tion just held in Chicago, to which the 
Rev. Maurice Gregory was a delegate: 

“DEAR Mr. GreGoryY—I am very glad 
that you are appointed to goto the United 
States, and I wish you every success, and 
God’s blessing on your warnings to the 
Americans. 

*“*T have observed with deep sorrow the 
action taken by authorities in the Philip 
pines and Hawaii. It did not much sur- 
prise me, for I do not believe that any 
country will be free from the danger of 
having this iniquity sprung upon it in 
some part of its territory until the con- 
science of that nation has been awakened, 
and its moral nerve strengthened, by a 
real conflict with a real and established 
governmental evil. We in England have 
had the advantage (a dearly bought one) 
of an 18 years’ war against this evil; and 
this conflict has cleared our moral vision 
in a measure, and braced us up for vigi- 
lance and renewed fight wherever these 
are called for, 

‘*Till now the case in America has been 
different. The Abolitionist group there 
has had to watch and guard and protest 
against a constantly threatening invasion 
of this enemy; and they have faithfully 
fulfilled their task. Their good work puts 
the moral part of the nation in a much 
better and firmer position to begin the 
rough and difficult task of hard hitting at 
a fortress already set up, than it would 
have been in without the awakening pro- 
duced by the persevering and faithful 
work of that group. 

“But now there will be needed a great 
acquisition of fresh energy and power. 
Tell the American Abolitionists this from 
me. ‘Tell them I was grieved and dis- 
gusted by the news of the establishment 
of permitted and patronized harlotry in 
the Philippines and Hawaii, but that, so 
far from being discouraged, the fact gives 
me hope—hope of a great moral revival in 
their great country, of which their upris- 
ing against this insult to their nation will 
be the pivot. The Spirit of God being 
present among them, the power of God 
manifested among and through them, the 
moral results will be far greater than per- 
haps the most sanguine among them can 
at present foresee. 

‘‘T am old and greatly suffering now, but 
I am not permitted for one moment to 
doubt concerning the ‘good time com- 
ing.’ The Kingdom of God will be estab- 
lished on earth in spite of all the hostile 
forces now so busy and threatening and 
temporarily victorious. There will first 
be a terrible sifting in every land, and 
contlicts of forces such as have never be- 
fore been witnessed, and for this very rea- 
son we ‘lift up our heads, for our salva- 
tion draweth nigh.’ 

‘‘And Ishould like our American friends 
to know my conviction that this special 
battle of ours against impurity, and against 
all publie proclamations and governmental 
assertions that impurity is inevitable and 
necessary for man, will be a most vital 
part of the great final conflict between 
good and evil. 

“Since the creation, what greater evil 
has ever existed or cursed mankind than 
this of impurity, of sexual passion ungov- 
erned, and now, in our days, legally rec- 
ognized and sanctioned by the world’s 
It is against this evil that we are 
called to make war, till Christ comes, and 
every enemy shall be put under his feet. 
It is therefore a holy war, a just and noble 
cause; and it is an honor to be engaged 
in it. 

‘When rulers or governments or any 
public authorities are guilty of this blas- 
phemy against God and human nature, in 
elevating sexual vice to the position of a 
recognized and regulated traffic, we are 
called upon to summon all our wits and 
all our moral force, and aim our blows 
powerfully and persistently at this gov- 
ernmental iniquity. 

‘“‘We were often told that we ought to 
combat prostitution itself, to rescue its 
victims and preach to the young. We 
have not negiected that; but from the 
first it was always clear to me that the 
governmental institution had become the 
citadel of the evil; and we have proved 


rulers? 





that nothing awakens the conscience of a 
whole community or nation like a battle 
against the powers that be, the govern- 
ments which have thus defied God's laws. 
It is only through such a war publicly 


. . ‘ 
carried on, and if necessary with much 


noise, that the public is awakened,—that 
lawyers, doctors, members of Congress, 
Parliaments, etc., are forced to look at the 
question. A real revival on this great 
question has its birth in the souls of indi- 
viduals and groups who believe in God 
and respect his laws; but mark that, this 
being the beginning, the revival is made 
practical and fruitful by being guided 
along the lines of political action, and by 
invading the provinces of law, and physi- 
cal science, and government, and in this 
way it purifies to some extent regions of 
human life and activity which are often 
regarded as very unpromising ground. 
‘Yours very truly, 
“JOSEPHINE BUTLER.” 
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PROFESSIONAL WOMEN’S CONVERSATION, 








Editors Woman's Journal: 

The following bit of conversation was 
overheard in the street car between two 
representatives of the extremely modern 
woman, One was an author who has at- 
tained international reputation; the other 
a minister so successful as never to have 
had enforced vacations between her pas- 
torates, 

Author to minister—Can you tell me 
where I can find cooking utensils? I 
haven’t been in Boston long enough to 
become acquainted with the shops. 

Minister to author—Yes, you can get 
them in the basements of any of the de- 
partment stores. I have no special place, 
but get mine wherever I chance to be. 

Author—I1 am just about putting up my 
fruit and pickles, and need a new kettle. 

Minister—You’ll find every thing you 
want at Jordan’s or White’s or Hough- 
ton’s. I must leave you here. I am 
going to the market to look up fruit my- 
self. Good luck to you! Good-bye. 

Said one listener to another, ‘Think of 


that! When do they find time to write 
their books and sermons?” w. 
_ -—*—-— 


CALCUTTA ABOLISHES BAR-MAIDS. 


Calcutta has followed Rangoon in abol- 
ishing bar-maids in drinking places. The 
Bengal W. C. T. U. had worked hard to 
secure this action, It is said that a large 
proportion of the bar-maids in India are 
English and Irish girls, brought from 
home ostensibly for honest employment. 
Many of them do not know the nature of 
the work required of them, but having 
signed a contract they find themselves 
helpless to throw off their engagement 
unless they can refund their passage 
money. ‘They deteriorate morally and 
physically, and eventually drift toa shame- 
less life. Mrs. K.S. Macdonald, president 
of the Bengal W. C. T. U., has received 
the following letter: 


Madam—I am directed to acknowledge 
the receipt of your memorial, represent- 
ing the evils connected with the employ- 
ment of barmaids in the bars and hotels 
of Calcutta. In reply, I am to say that 
the Lieutenant-Governor has made inqui- 
ries in the matter, and that he concurs in 
the opinion expressed in your memorial 
and other representations that have been 
made to him, that the employment of bar- 
maids in the hotels and drinking saloons 
in Caleutta is injurious to the women 
themselves, and also a cause of discredit 
to the European community. His honor 
has, therefore, decided that the practice to 
which exception is taken shall be discon- 
tinued, and orders have been issued to 
make it a condition in all future licenses 
for bars and other drinking places that no 
woman shall be employed in connection 
with them in any capacity. 


-_<-o- 


MORE COLORADO CONVERTS. 





Dr. Fernand Deschamps, secretary of 
the Sociological Society of Belgium, who 
lately came to this country to investigate 
woman suffrage, was opposed to enfran- 
chising women, but since his visit to the 
Western States he announces 
much more favorably inclined. 


himself 
If this 
were not the case, he would prove a note- 
wortliy exception to an almost invariable 
rule, Not person, man or woman, 
whose name weight, ever has 
brought back from those States unfavor- 
able reports. Perhaps the most unquali- 
fied testimony in approval was given over 
his signature by Governor Stanley, of 
Kansas, to Dr. Deschamps. There could 
be no politics in this, for women in that 
State cannot vote for governor. 

Denver is a popular place for national 
conventions of all sorts, and the delegates 
who go there opposed to woman suffrage 
aimost invariably return home either con- 
verted or with their views much modified. 
Such was the case with the recent meeting 
of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, whose vice-presi- 
dent, Dr. John Hyde, of Washington, 
D. C., announced himself a thorough con- 
vert, as did many others. It is said that 
there never were as many people won 


one 
earries 








over to a belief in equal suffrage in one 
week as when the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs met in Denver. 

At the great Republican rally held in 
the Academy of Music in Philadelphia 
last week, with hundreds of women in 
attendance, Senator Emery, of McKean 
County, began his speech by saying: 
‘What I witnessed in Colorado on elec. 
tion day opened my eyes to the necessity 
of giving women a chance in Pennsylvania, 
If they had the right to vote, I do not be- 
lieve you would be called here to-night to 
regulate the affairs of Philadelphia,” 

Chief Justice Lumpkin, of Atlanta, 
went to Colorado a short time ago, strong- 
ly opposed to the enfranchisement of 
women, and now writes home that he has 
‘almost reached the equal suffrage 
point.”’ 

State Senator Fred Dumont Smith, of 
Kansas, went to Colorado early in Septem- 
ber for a vacation. He was a bitter oppo- 
nent of the ballot for women, and last 
winter made several speeches in the Sen- 
ate against the suffrage measures which 
were up for consideration, He now 
writes home, according to the Topeka 
Journal, that he has been giving the mat- 
ter practical study, and at the next ses- 
sion of the Legislature will prepare a bill 
himself, and endeavor to put it through, 
giving full suffrage to the women of Kan- 
sas. Such examples as these have hardly 
a limit.—Mrs. Ida H. Harper, in N.Y. 
Sun. 


—_——— -_--— 


STARTLING FACTS ABOUT SUGAR. 
NEw York, Oct. 19, 1901. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The total consumption of sugar in the 
United States last year was 2,219,847 tons, 
and based on the average increase of 6.:}4 
per cent, during the past 19 years, the 
consumption this year should be 2,560,585 
tons, Of this quantity 1,000,000 tons in 
round figures will come from American 
sources, Louisiana being able to produce 
350,000 tons, United States beet factories 
150,000, Hawaii 350,000 and Porto Rico 
150,000, all being free of duty, leaving 
1,800,585 tons to come from other sources 
on which duty is paid, The average duty 
assessed is $36 per ton, or a total of 345,- 
951,060, The price of all the sugar con- 
sumed, however, being enhanced to the 
extent of the duty of 336 per ton, ora total 
of $84,981,,060, it is evident that thirty-six 
million dollars annually additional is paid 
by the people in order to provide the 
Government with forty-nine millions of 
revenue, of which the Government is not 
now in need, If the duty is taken off 
Cuba sugar, the benefit of eighty-five mil- 
lion dollars annually would go to the 


people. %s 
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LITERARY NOTICES, 


HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION to 
the year 200. By Charles B. Waite, 
A. M. Fifth Edition, Revised. Con- 
taining much additional matter in Ap- 
pendix. Chicago: C. V. Waite « 
1900. Price, $2.25. 

This volume, we are told by its author, 
is the result of years of investigation, two 
of them spent in the Library of Congress, 
which is peculiarly rich in Biblical litera- 
ture. This is believed to be the most 
complete record ever made public of the 
events connected with the Christian reli- 
gion during the first two centuries. It 
divides its narrative into six periods, viz.: 
The Apostolic Age, from A. D, 30 to 80; 
The Apostolic Fathers, from A. D. 80 to 
120; The Three Apocry phal Gospels, from 
A. D. 120 to 1380; Forty Years of Christian 
Writers, from A. D, 130 to 170; The Four 
Canonical Gospels, from 170 to 185; and 
The Close of the Second Century, from 
A. D. 185 to 200. 

From these investigations the author 
believes that the original narratives or 
gospels have all been lost or destroyed, 
and that the four now in circulation were 
compiled inthe second century. The evo- 
lution of Christian doctrine is claimed to 
have been gradual, consisting successively 
of the Miraculous Conception, the Mira- 
cles, the Material Resurrection, the Divin- 
ity of Christ, the Trinity, the Atonement, 
Original Sin, ete. This evolution of the- 
ology is thought to have preceded the 
formation of the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy. 

The origin of the Inqnisition is affirmed 
to have been much earlier than is gener- 
ally supposed, and is attributed to the 
teachings of Jerome, of Augustine, and of 
St. Paul himself. Itis stated that there 
was not, previous to the Council of Trent 
in 1546, any decree or formal utterance of 
the Church tixing the canon; and that the 
Eastern Church is still as completely 
without a fixed canon as were the Protes- 
tant churches at the Reformation. Since 
all the books composing the New Testa- 
ment are supposed to have been written 
during the first or second century, the 
postponement for 1400 years of any au- 
thoritative decree settling which of these 
books are entitled to be considered Holy 
Scripture to the exclusion of others for 
whom a similar claim had been made, is 
thought to indicate that there was no suf- 
ficient evidence to settle the question. 
The author concludes that “if the relative 
validity and merit of the various books 
could not be determined during all that 
time, we can never know whether the 
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, bishops of the second century decided 
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correctly when they selected the four gos- 
pels now included in the New Testament, 
to the exclusion of many others which 
were thereafter called ‘apocryphal’ and 
suppressed or destroyed.”’ 

The book is one of great research, re- 
plete with curious information, and com- 
mendable for candor and patient compari- 
son of facts and authorities, which make 
ijt unique and of permanent value. 

H. B. B. 
THE Marrow Or TRADITION. By Charles 

W. Chesnutt. Boston and New York: 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1901. 

$1.50. 


This is one of the 


Price, | 


most valuable and | 


striking books of the year, for it is at | 


once a picture of Southern life under ex 
isting conditions, and a story of unusual 
power and sustained interest. The char- 
acters, white and colored, are drawn with 
consummate ability. 
imagination and insight. Moreover, he is 
gifted with a fine sense of humor. Him- 
self almost wholly white, but with just 
enough negro blood to be classed by South- 
ern people as of the inferior race, he has 
been able to rise above bitterness and per- 
sonal feeling and to do equal justice to 
both races. Indeed, he seems to idealize 
the old aristocracy in the person of Mr. 
Delamere, and to make too much allow- 
ance for the editors and politicians of to- 


The author has both | 


day in Mayor Carteret and General Bel- | 


mont. His conception of the various 
grades of colored character, from the noble 
Dr. Miller to the ignoble Jerry, is ex- 
tremely lifelike. Captain McBane and 
fom Delamere, the villains of the story, 
are realistic types of depravity. Mrs. 
Ochiltree and Olivia and Mammy Jane are 
all striking likenesses of real women. The 
scene is laid in Wellington, and recent oc- 
ecurrences in Wilmington, N. C., furnish 
the groundwork of thestory. H. BB 
Tue Curist IpeaL. A study of 
spiritual teachings of Jesus. By Hora- 
tio W. Dresser. New York and Lon- 
don: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1901. Price, 

75 cents. 

This little book is devotional in spirit. 
It seeks to find the secret of the ‘power 
of the great Teacher whom the multitude 
followed to the Mount, nineteen centuries 
ago. Ever since, the spirit of Christ’s 
gospel has been covered over by the 
heavy burden of dogma, ceremonial, and 
creed, It is time now to listen to Jesus 
Himself, as the most receptive of 
hearers listened, and to lay more stress 
upon life than upon belief.’’ That is the 


| to enjoy himself with. 


STATE OF On10, City or ToLEDo, } 
Lucas County, 

FRANK J, CHENEY makes oath that he 
is senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
CHENEY & Co., doing business in the City 
of Toledo, County and State aforesaid, and 


HUNDRED DOLLARS for each and every 
case of CATARRH that cannot be cured by 
the use of HALL’s CaTAnRH CURE. 
FRANK J. CHENEY. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in 
my presence, this 6th day of December, 
A. D., 1886. 
} se ALY 


—_—_— 


A. W. GLEASON, 
Notary Public. 


Ilall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, | 


and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Send for testi- 
monials, free. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists, T5c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 











CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 








THE MYSTERY ABOUT SAM. 


BY LUCIA CHASE BELL, 

Sam Dingleby was nine years old, and 
he had not one brother or sister; and he 
was always so hungry for company that 
his mother said he sometimes nearly drove 
her wild. Sam seemed to have everything 
Ile had the loveli- 
est little Shetland pony, and a beautiful 
big St. Bernard dog, and the prettiest, 
cleanest little stable built on purpose for 


| them; and he had a cote of costly pigeons, 


the | 


His | 


with breasts and heads and necks of soft 
colors that made you think of rainbows 
and white clouds and blue June sky. To 
be sure, he didn’t have a bicycle, for no- 
body had bicycles then, But he had a 
little printing-press, and he had drums, 
and a Chinese dragon-kite, and he had a 
corner in the library full of story-books, 

I do know what Sam could have 
wanted that he did not have, except com- 
pany—that is t» say, all the children he 
wanted and all the dogs. His mother did 
not like children as visitors very well, and 
his Aunt Sarah did not like them at all, 
His Aunt Sarah lived at house; and 
dogs, common dogs, both she and his 
absolutely ‘shave 


not 


his 


mother refused to 


| around,”’ 


lesson of this book. H. BB, 

FootinG Ir in FRANCONIA. By Bradford 
Torrey. Boston and New York; | 
Houghton, Miflin & Co. Price, $1.00 
net. 


Next to a ramble in the woods is sucha 
narrative as this. Mr. Torrey invites us 
to go with him, and points out as we pass 
all the charming features of the scen 
the colors of the foliage, the glint of 
lake and river, the notes of the birds, tlic 
habits of the wild creatures of the forest 
and the stream. No one since Thoreau 
has been able to bring us into this inti- 
mate communion with nature. The 
description should be read—a part at a 
time—as we take an hour’s walk without 
haste or fatigue, with eye keen and senses 
alert. This is a charming book. 


H. BL. 
—_— es 


HUMOROUS. 


Sunday school teacher—What was the 
last thing that God created? 
Little girl—The Joneses’ baby. 


Girls, if you are as fastidious in the 
selection of a husband as you are in tlie 
selection of a new hat, you'll never have 
any trouble matrimonially.—Sun Fran- 
cisco Bulletin. 


Carte Blanche. His daughter—I cait 
go there without a chaperon, 

Mr. Struckoyle—Well, you get it, what- 
ever it is, and let ‘em send me the bill. - 
Brooklyn Life. 


Farmer Gray—Did you hear the loons 
last night, Miss Citybred? 

Miss Citybred —Were those loons? Why, 
I thought it was some college boys giving 
their college cry! 


Stenoyrapher -Did you go to echureh 
last night, as you said you were going to? 

Bookkeeper 1 didn’t say that I was 
going to chureh. I said that I was going 
to worship.—Somervill Journal. 


Sister—I heard papa calling you a little 
while ago, Willie. 

Brother—Did he say Willie or William? 

Sister—He said William, I think. 

Brother —Well, then, I s’pose I’d better 
go see what he wants right off. 


Mrs. Hauskeep—1 don’t know much 
about the new girl, but she’s good-natured 
and harmless, at any rate. 

Mr. Hauskeep—How did you find that 
out? 

Mrs. Hauskeep--I notice that she sings 
at her work. 

Mr. Hauskeep—UHuh! That’s no sign; a 
mosquito does that.—Philadelphia Press. 


Male Guest—You must admit one thing. 
Though American women cannot vote, 
they are well taken care of. You never 
see any bent-up old women here. 

Mrs. Strongmind—No; when women be- 
‘ome too old to be offered seats in street- 
cars, they get straightened out hanging to 
straps. - New York Weekly. 


Pat was a bashful lover and Biddy was 
‘oy—but not too coy. ‘Biddy,’’ Pat be- 
gan, timidly, ‘did ye ivver think av mar- 
ryin’?”? ‘Sure, now, th’ subject has ntv- 
ver entered me thoughts,’’ demurely re- 
plied Biddy. ‘It’s sorry Oi am,’’ said 
Pat, turning away. ‘‘Wan minute, Pat!’’ 
called Biddy, softly. ‘‘Ye’ve set me a- 
thinkin’ .’’—Tit-Bits. 


Sam almost 


washerwoman’s, 


‘The summer he was eight 


lived at the several 





blocks away, on a back street. She had 
eight children. They were good enough 
children, even Aunt Sarah said, except, of 
course, in their grammar. TVheir house 
was small, and it was always filled with 
washing steam, and the back yard was 
ways full of clothes drying; but yet 
was room for glorious playtimes., 


So Sam only came home that summer, all 


through vacation, for his meals and to 
sleep: and, when he did come, be was 
brown with dirt from head to foot, his 


trousers were ragged, his shoes were filled 

with sand, and often his stockings were 

muddy. 
Ne body 


quently said, that this boy, so ragged and 


would dream, Aunt Sarah fro- 
tousled, could be a Dingleby! 

The next the 
moved out of neighborhood; 


summer washerwoman 


the and, 
when school was out, Sam was very lone- 
some fora while, and openly discontent- 


ed, and fretted a great deal. But all at 
once there was a great change. Aunt 
Sarah and his mother both noticed it. 


Whenever Sam was asked to do an errand 


] 


he did it so willingly, he seemed really 


thankful to be asked. It is true that 


| sometimes he was rather late in returning 








from his errands, but his mother said the 


weather was so warm that you could not 
expect a boy to go any faster. 

Sam was at home nearly all the time ex- 
cept when he did errands, but he was not 
around “under foot,’ as usual, 
made it very agreeable. Ile might 
his pleasant in the library, or 
taking a ride on his pony fora few blocks, 
or out petting Milton, his big dog, or busy 
in the garret with his printing. Nobody 
ever seemed to think just where he was, 
only you had a pleasant sense of his never 


which 
be in 


room, or 


being in the way. 

There was another queer thing about 
Sam that summer, That was his eating. 
He ate less and less, and soon he began to 
grow thin. You could see his shoulder- 
blades right through his gingham waists, 
and they had to keep putting smaller belts 
to his trousers. His mother one day ac- 
tually dropped tears on the little slim 
new belts when she was working the but- 
ton-holes, to think that Sam was growing 
up so pale and thin at the same time he 
was growing such a good, patient, sweet- 


( 
le boy. 


tempered litt 

Aunt Sarah said she would simply make 
him eat. There was no use ina boy be- 
ing so finicky. So his father put a big, 
juicy piece of steak on his plate next 
morning, and said, sternly: ‘Sam, now 
you eat that steak! You've been notional 
about your meals long enough.” 

Sam gazed down at the steak, but did 
not touch it. He seemed to choke, and 
then he choked again, and then the next 


minute he sat back in his chair, and cried 


| it’s a good thing you have only one child, 
that said firm will pay the sum of ONE | 


| and then he sat down quietly in a sunny 








out: “I can’t, father! I haven't any right 
to!’ Then he got up and left the table. 

“Well!l’ said Aunt Sarah, when she 
could find breath to speak. “I must say 
John Dingleby! IL believe that boy has 
been reading novels and got romantic!" 

“Oh, no, he never reads novels,’’ said 
Sam’s mother, still trembling. ‘Why, 
he’s only nine. He likes his little Haw- 
thorne ‘Wonder Book’ better than any- 
thing. I know he must be ill!’ And she 
was obliged to leave the table, too, for she 
could not keep back her tears. 





After a while, when breakfast was over, 


| Sam came into the house whistling as if | 


he were the happiest boy in the world. | 
He brought in some wood for Janet, the | 
cook, and he mended the canary’s cage; | 

' 


corner to draw pictures, for he had taken | 
it into his head to illustrate his ‘*Wonder | 
Book,”’ 

lis mother was sitting near him with | 
her sewing, thinking what a dear, good | 
boy he was, when she heard Janet’s voice, | 
very loud, in the kitchen, She out | 
what the was, and there 
Aunt Sarah was, and she was saying to 
Janet: ‘You amaze me! Where is that 
boy? Ile’ll know what it means, I'll be 
bound, Dogs—eleven!”’ 

When Janet saw Mrs. Dingleby, she 
burst forth anew: ‘Eleven dogs, ma’am, 
in the loft of the pony’s barn—yes, there 
is! and the scrubbiest, outlandishest dogs 
—burnt and scalded and broken-legged 
and blind—every one of ’ema sick dog, 
or else crippled, some with bandages and 
some with slings! And, ma’am, they’re 
all with the nicest rows of beds in boxes, 
and clean tin pans to eat from; and they’re 
all contented like they was in heaven, 
a-wagging their tails!” 

Now Janet had gone up to the stable 
loft to see if she could find the stamp that 
stamped the elegant floral design on her 
jelly-glass covers. She remembered hav- 
ing heard Sam tell the washerwoman’s 
boy once that the stamp-machine looked 
like a mad little ‘‘water-dog,’’ and would 
be good to have in an animal show; and, 
as she could not find it in the closet, she 
thought Sam might have borrowed it, 
She went to look, and there it was, ona 
beam of the loft, as wicked-looking as 


went 


to see matter 


ever. But she had forgotten to bring it 
down, after all, with the surprise of the 
sight that burst on her—all those dogs, all 


gazing at her and wagging their tails. 





“You just go out and see for yourself, | 
ud you, ma’am!"" she burst | 


Mrs 


Aunt Sarah, when in 


you, ma am, a 


out again, turning first to Dingleby 


and then to rushed | 
Sam from the dining-room, where he must 


have been standing. 


A great storm of entreaty and eloquence 
poured trom his trembling lips. *They’re | 
them! O 


' 
please don’t take them away! I'm going | 
| 


mine I'm curing mamma, 


to get homes for them—good homes! Just 
meant to 
until I 
They’re poor dogs that 


give me time, mamma! I never 


keep them, mamma, truly —only 
had cured them! 


I've found everywhere, and heard of and 


gone after them: and they haven't got a 
friend inthe whole world but me! I had 
to take out meat and things to them, 
mamma; but I did without myself! I 


never meant to take out more’n ny share 


of things. And they're growing jolly fel- 


lows--they're getting ‘long tine! Mamma, 


say you won't make me turn off my dogs 
just vet —say it, mamma!’ 


For a moment Sam's mother stood 


The 
Sam. Ife 


Then she 


silent. mystery was cleared up 


die. 


about was m 


foiling to 


put her arms around her boy 


and drew him close, and she laughed and 


she kissed him. ‘You shall keep the 
very last dog until he is eured,”’ she said, 
bending down and looking straight into 


his scared eves. ‘They shall have all the 


nice good meat they need, and so shall 
you, 
nership, Sam, how lovely it would be!”’ 


And Sam cried, joyfully: “Oh, I will, 


mamma, I will!’’—Little Folks. 
TREMONT 
TURKISH 
A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 
176 TREMONT STREET, 


Oxford 625, 


If vou'd just take mother into part- 











Under Tremont Theatre. Telephone 


The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America. 
HOURS FOR BATHERS: 

LADIES—From 9 A. M. to Lt P.M. week 
days. Sundays from 1.30 P.M. t06.30 P M. | 

GENTLEMEN—From iP M and ail night 
week days Sundays till t P.M. and after 
rae F. &. 

Single Baths, SI. Six Tickets, &5. 

Always open on Holidays. 

Private Kooms, with Kath, 2. 
f° Cut this advertisement out for reference 


SAVE MONEY 


Purchase your COTTON WORK- 
DRESSES at SUSAN E. PETTIE’S 
wareroom, 7 Park Square, for $1.25 
and upwards. Housemaids would do well 
to call. Cut this out, 








MISS PETTIE, 7 Park Sq. Take elevator. 


The Law of Married Women 
in Massachusetts. 


GEORGE A. O. ERNST 
of the Suffolk Bar, 


For Sale at 3 Park St., 
PRICE, $2.00. 


BY 


Boston. 





His humor is very marked and equally wel- 
come, admirably concise.—springfield Republi- 
can. 


Written in a style which will appeal to the pop- 
ular mind,—The Green Bag. 


A brilliant and breezy little book. The subject 
is handled with a delightfully unconventional 
freedom from the traditional solemuity of pro- 
fessional dealing with questions of law.—Boston 
Transcript, 


It is free from legal technicalities, is adapted 


|} to the understandi:g of all intelligent people, 
} and is an excellent book to have iu the library 


for ready 
zette. 
There has beeen no more eflicient and conscl- 


reference.—Saturday Evening Ga- 


| entious investigation of the legal status of wom- 
}en. The author brings to 


his task a careful, 
judicial temperament. All important questions 
in regard to property are made plain, and the 
book in every way meets the needs of the case.— 
Boston Journal. 

The author has rendered an immense service to 


| the cause of equal rights, and to the diffusion 


of just the knowledge which is of prime impor- 
tance in the intelligent discussion of the ques- 
tion. Facts are presented in such simple, com- 
prehensible style as to be easily assimilated by 
the most superficial student.—#oston Courier. 


Its subjects are discussed in a thoroughly intel- | 


ligible manner, and not without occasional 
flashes of welcome wit. It is a book that hus- 
bands, as well as wives, may study with profit.— 
Boston Beacon, 


It contains information of the utmost impor- 


tance to every woman, carefully condensed and | 


classified so that any intelligent reader will be 
able to form a clear idea upon the subject. Mas- 
sachusetts women are under great and lasting 
obligations to the author.— Woman's Journal. 


A very helpful and suggestive volume.— Boston | 


Budget. 


Written in a popular style, it will be found both | 


interesting and instructive. Women certainly 
ought to understand the laws which affect them, 
and there can be no pleasanter way of informing 
themselves than by the use of this book.—Chris- 
tian Register. 


It is written in an interesting manner, and no 
reader will consider it dry. Those whose cause 
he has advocated, the women of Massachusetts 
and women everywhere, will rejoice in the ap- 
pearance of so able achampion.—American Law 
Review. 








THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It. has pre-eminently the edueational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about 
intelligent living everywhere. 
Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 
The Home Science Publishing Company, 
Boston, Mass. 


A Postal 


will bring you the story of 


A New 
American Industry, 


The 
“Linen, How It 
and How It Is Made,” is 


more 














booklet entitled: 


Grows, 


sent free on application. 


NATIONAL 
FLAX FIBER CO. 


Nos. 85, 86, 87, 88 Gahm Building, 


161 SUMMER STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


| EDUCATIONAL 


The DeMeritte School 


Prepares boys for college, the scientific 
school, and gives a liberal English course. 
The school reopens SEPT. 23, in its 
new rooms, Huntington Chambers, 32 
Huntington Avenue. 
EDWIN DeMERITTE, Principal. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical achocl in 
New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 








Methods ot Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being annually 
available for study. 

For catalogues and information apply to 


FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar, 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 
Twenty-ninth year opens October 3, 1901, 


Entrance examinations Sept. 30 and Oct. 1, 
1901. : 





‘Girls’ Classical School 


| 20th Year Opened Sept. 18, 1901. 22 Instructors 


May Wright Sewall, Principal 


Indianapolis, Ind 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder 


Catalogue Free, 














MEDICAL REGISTER 








| PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
Woman’s Medical College ot Pa. 


52nd Annnal Session. Four years’ curriculum. 
Laboratory courses, Clinical Instruction and 
Quizzes in all departments. 
Clara Marshall, M. D., Dean,'!Box 126, N. College 
Ave.and 21st St. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medica 
college in New England whose Diplomas are 
recognized by the Maas, Med. Society, 

Commenced its regular course ef lectures in 
its new and thoroughly equipped building corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900 
For further information or catalogues addrese 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y. 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M., D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFF'ICR AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENEKAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 
Office hours from 1c A. M.to3 P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





Yellowstone 


National 
Park. 


Competitors of the Northern Pacific 
| Railway say the name Yellowstone 
National Park is one to conjure with, 
thus unwittingly bearing witness to the 
wonders of that wonderful Wonderland. 
Next July the railways will make exceed- 
ingly low rates to San Francisco, as for 
example, $54.00 from Chicago, includ- 
ing return via Portland and N. P. R. 
| Go and see for yourself, California, Ore- 
| gon, Washington, Montana, the cities of 
| Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane, Hel- 
; ena, Butte, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth 
and the Superiors, and last, but not least, 
| Yellowstone National Park. If 
| you will send to Chas. S. Fee, St. Paul, 
Minn., or C, E. Foster, 279 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass., for an Epworth 
Feague map folder, you will see the 
necessity er buying your tickets for return 
| via the N. P. R.. as no other line 
ear offer you all of these attractions, or 
more than a fraction thereof. We 
| the only rail line to the Park. 





| 


have 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St., Boston 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leatlets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
oflicial organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 

Office hours from 9 A. M, to5 P. M. 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
HarRkIoT T. Topp, Cor. Sec’y. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1575. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes & paper regularly 
from the post-office— whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








SHOULD SUFFRAGE BE COMPULSORY? 





Hon. Josiah Quincy, the Democratic 
candidate for Governor of Massachusetts, 
proposes to make suffrage compulsory. 
His object in making the suggestion is to 
rouse the sluggish electorate to poll a full 
vote at every election. But the proposal 
is neither wise nor democratic. 

Every American citizen, male or female, 
of sound mind and mature age, not con- 
victed of crime, should have a right to 
take part in the choice of rulers, but 
should also have a right to refrain. No 
one is under any moral obligation to vote 
when the choice between candidates is a 
matter of indifference. In many cases the 
choice between two fit or two unfit candi- 
dates is a matter of no consequence, In 
other cases the issues between the two 
parties are so mixed and complex that 
the success of neither party will be satis- 
factory. In other cases one’s party nom- 
inates candidates of whom the voter dis- 
approves. Under such circumstances a 
vote, if cast, would not be an expression 
of a rational choice, and would not be any 
indication of the public will, since the 
voter had really no distinct preference. 

The remonstrants against equal suffrage 
have always opposed allowing other wom- 
en to vote because they did not wish to be 
under a moral obligation to vote against 
whose views differed from their 
own. So long as voting is voluntary, this 
position is untenable. But if made com- 
pulsory it would have a semblance of rea- 


women 


son. 

A compulsory ballot would be extreme- 
ly difficult to obtain. How, for instance, 
can we secure a full vote on school com- 
mittee under the Australian ballot system? 
One half of the men who actually vote for 
the head of the ticket, for governor and 
mayor, do not vote for school committee. 
Many vote for aldermen and not for coun- 
cilmen, or the reverse. The Australian 
ballot has had the effect of diminishing 
the number of votes cast. If a fuller vote 
is to be had for all the candidates to be 
chosen, we must return to the old method 
of a party ticket for all the offices, adopted 
as a whole. 

It would be a curious anomaly—a com- 
pulsory ballot for all men—compulsory 
disfranchisement for all women. 

In justice to Mr, Quincey it should be 
added that he is a pronounced friend of 
equal suffrage, 

There is a method of insuring a full 
vote, and also the fuller expression of pub- 
lic opinion which alone gives a full vote 
value. Extend the suffrage to 
women. In the States where women have 
full suffrage not only do the women vote 
about as generally as the men, but the 
men vote much more generally than in the 
other States where women are excluded, 
Men vote also far more generally than 
they did before women became voters, 
Eighty-five to ninety per cent. of the whole 
electorate has been cast repeatedly in Wy- 
oming, Colorado, Utahand Idaho. Fifty- 
five to sixty per cent. only, or even less, 
is not unusual in Massachusetts. 

This is natural. When suffrage becomes 
a subject of domestic consideration, hus- 
bands and wives will both vote, where oth- 
erwise no vote whatever would be cast. 
If a full vote is desired, extend suffrage to 
women on equal terms with men, and the 
object will be attained. H. B. B. 


its real 


—_——- — 


THE CASE OF DR. MOBIUS. 





Last week the papers printed a dispatch 
purporting to give the opinion of ‘‘Profes- 
sor Mobius of Leipsic, one of the most 
eminent physiologists of Germany,’ on 
His opinion was 
higher 


the woman question, 
highly unfavorable to 
education, from which he prophesied all 
sorts of direful results. 

An intelligent German lady, a graduate 
of Heidelberg, now resident in New York, 
says in a private letter: 


women’s 


I have just received the Woman’s 
JournsaL of Oct. 19. Dr. Mobius of 
Leipsic is not a professor, but a physician 


of that city, a specialist in nervous 
diseases. I lived in the same city with 
him for ten years, but never knew or 


heard of him as ‘tone of the most eminent 
physiologists in Germany.’’ He is mere- 
ly a good physician, with certain scien- 
tific interests. His pamphlet (it is not a 


book) was published more than a year 
ago, and encountered the severest scien- 
tific criticism from eminent German psy- 
chologists, so that, in the preface to the 
third edition, he says he is sorry that men 





so learned should hold ideas so erroneous. 
If I had saved the press comments on his 
book, I could prove to you that his opin- 
ions are no less ridiculed in Germany than 
in America. I think, however, that he is 
partially misunderstood. I read his pam- 
phlet, together with many reviews and 
criticisms of it, and my impression is that 
he merely exaggerates a grain of truth 
(the fact that women ought to be careful 
not to overtax their strength) to an extent 
which provokes ridicule and ceases to be 
scientific, as he meant it to be. I came 
near writing a reply to his pamphlet, 
but thought too much ink, paper, and 
time had already been wasted upon it. 
The small thing would never have ac- 
quired so much notoriety but for the 
shower of articles on the other side which 
it called out. The less said about it the 
better. Its destiny is to be forgotten. 
And so still another anti-woman ‘‘fake’’ 
collapses. A. 8. B. 


LINCOLN MEMORIAL UNIVERSITY. 


Mrs. E. N. L. Walton presided last 
Tuesday at the Fortnightly of the Massa- 
chusetts W. S. A., in the absence of Mrs. 
Livermore. The following resolutions 
were adopted: 





That in the departure of Dr. Lorimer, the 
equal suffrage cause in Massachusetts loses 
a firm and outspoken friend. 

That we rejoice in the heavy vote of wom- 
en in Australia, in the passage of the Parlia- 
mentary suffrage biil for the seventh time by 
the Lower House in Victoria, and in the 
abolition by the Norwegian Parliament of 
the compulsory use of the word ‘‘obey”’ in 
the marriage service of the Norwegian 
church. 

President John Hale Larry, of Lincoln 
Memorial University, who was to have 
spoken on the work of that institution, 
was detained in New York by imperative 
business. In his absence, Mr. Edgar O. 
Achorn, one of the trustees, addressed the 
meeting. He said, in substance: 


The country lying between Harper’s 
Ferry on the North and Northern Alabama 
on the South, a region from 200 to 400 
miles wide, is the Highlands of the South. 
It embraces the Appalachian, Blue Ridge, 
and Smoky Mountains. It has a most 
beautiful and healthful climate; almost 
anything can be madeto growthere. The 
mountains are wooded to the summits 
with fine hard-wood timber. This region 
was settled in the time of Daniel Boone by 
people of remarkably good blood, Scotch- 
Irish and Scotch, with a sprinkling of Ger- 
mans and French Huguenots, It is an in- 
teresting and extraordinary section. In 
the Eastern part of the United States, like 
an island in the sea of civilization stands 
this mountain region, which has been lost 
sight of for 200 years. The people there 
are living a hundred years behind the 
times, as to their education, their homes 
and their employments. Words of Chau- 
cer’s time are still in common use, The 
men are fine hunters and riders, very hon. 
est—a guest with his pockets full of gold 
is safe in their huts—but ready to shoot 
ata moment’s notice if they feel them- 
selves insulted, Every man’s kindred and 
friends take up his quarrel, One of the 
bloodiest feuds in that region arose from 
a slurring remark made by a boy about 
the patches on another boy’s trowsers. Itis 
almost impossible to secure a conviction 
for murder, Iwas present at the trial of 
aman who in resisting arrest had shot a 
deputy sheriff. The plea was self-defence, 
and it was successful. The moonshiner 
still plies his trade there, and every uni- 
dentitied stranger is suspected of being a 
revenue oflicer, 

The spirit of independence is so strong 
among them that in atime of great desti- 
tution, when a man went down there to 
distributea relief fund, he went all through 
the mountains and could not tind anyone 
who would take the money, or would con- 
fess to needing it. He was only able to 
get rid of $50. 

In the Civil War, the mountaineers were 
intensely loyal to the Union. They had 
never held many siaves. The armies of 
the North and South swept back and forth 
over their country. The South tried to 
force them into the Confederacy, and they 
were either stripped of all they possessed 
or obliged to take refuge within the Union 
lines. Those parts of Carolina, Virginia 
and Kentucky furnished more men to the 
Northern army, in proportion to their 
numbers, than any Northern State. ‘The 
sufferings of the mothers and sisters, left 
in utter destitution, were indescribable. 

Lincoln was born in that section of the 
country, and was one of that type of boys. 
After the war, when the question arose as 
to what should be done for education at 
the South, and attention was turned 
especially toward the colored people, Lin- 
coln said, ‘*Let something be done for the 
loyal mountaineers.’’ He sent for Gen. 
Howard, took down a map and put his 
finger on that region, and said, ‘*They were 
loyal—loyal. Something must be done 
for them.’’ Gen. Howard felt it as a leg- 
acy. ‘Three years ago an old missionary 
got Gen. Howard to go down to Cumber- 
land Gap—at the junction of Kentucky, 
Tennessee and West Virginia—and showed 
him families of boys and girls growing up 
absolutely ignorant, but with the best 
blood in the world. As a result of this 
appeal, Gen. Howard took charge of the 
primitive “Harrow School” at the Gap. 

Years ago, some English capitalists 
came there to found an iron industry. 
They bought several thousand acres of 
the beautiful valley for a park, where they 
meant to have their residences, and they 
built a magnificent four-story hotel, anda 
Sanitarium fitted up with Turkish baths 
and all conveniences. The company failed; 
the hotel was torn down, but the Sani- 
tarium and some of the other buildings 
were left standing, and Gen. Howard 
helped to save them. This was the nu- 
cleus of Lincoln Memorial University. 





Three hundred young people have come 
down from the mountains to be taught. 
There would be a thousand if they could 
be accommodated. We have six or eight 
teachers, whose salaries are often behind, 
yet these teachers frequently give out of 
their own pockets the money to buy a 
mountain girl a dress 

I wish you could see these boys when they 
come down from the mountains, eager for 
an education, saying that they will sleep 
on a board, will do anything if they may 
only stay. They are brave and coura- 
geous. ‘They have not much idea of law 
and order—if you offend them, they want 
to fight—but they are good material. All 
of them are natural orators. The moun- 
tain girls come down, bare-legged, with 
unkempt hair, with no ideas of hygiene or 
the toilet, or how to carry on a modern 
house. The change in a year or two, un- 
der the refining influence of the women 
teachers, is simply marvellous. At Com- 
mencement, you would not know the same 
girl, in a pure white dress made by her- 
self, and a fresh straw hat with flowers on 
it. She stands up with a great deal of 
dignity and character, and you can see 
shining in her face native talent equal to 
anything to be found in the North. 

We have a preparatory school, and a 
Normal Department. Many of the young 
men and women are ambitious to be teach- 
ers, and we have already sent twenty 
teachers back into the mountains, to help 
their own people. There is also an in- 
dustrial department, and all the students 
work. It is impressed upon them that 
they are working for an education—that 
itis nota charity. There is a farm culti- 
vated by the boys, a large printing-press 
run by them, carpentry, clearing of wood- 
land, ete. The girls are taught cooking, 
sewing and housework. A common 
school education is given to all. 

The institution has outgrown its accom- 
modations. A New York man has given 
$6,000 for a new dormitory, and a West- 
ern man has given a brick-making ma- 
chine. The boys are making the brick, 
and the new dormitory will be built on a 
part of the foundations of the old hotel. 
It is proposed to name the reading room 
in it for Lucy Stone. I do not know any 
room that would better bear that name, 
and if this Association would take hold of 
fitting it up, it would be a great help. 
The University aims to make good citi- 
zens; its course is not merely theoretical 
but practical, It teaches what the flag 
stands for, and the meaning of a vote. It 
aims to inspire these young mountain 
men and women with a spirit as steadfast 
as that of their great kinsman, for whom 
the University is named. There is no 
place where there is more need to help 
and to elevate a worthy people; no place 
where money invested will yield a larger 
return, forthe young mountaineers have 
both blood and brains. If you want to 
make good citizens, they are the best 
material, 

General Howard, after three years, has 
broken down under the strain, and Dr, 
Avery, of Painesville, 0., an Episcopal 
clergyman, much beloved, has taken his 
place, giving up his church and congrega- 
tion for the sake of this work. There are 
several Confederate officers on our board, 
and ministers of three or four different 
denominations, from all parts of the 
United States; yet the board is most har- 
monious, 

Miss E. U. Yates made a brief and 
bright address. She said: ‘‘We ought to 
make the room which is to bear the name 
of our great and promoted leader worthy 
of her. Horace Mann said, ‘When any- 
thing is growing, one former is worth ten 
reformers.’ Among those girls of Ten- 
nessee there may yet be a President of 
the United States.”’”. Mr. Blackwell men- 
tioned that Lincoln was the first public 
man in America to declare himself for 
equal suffrage, in 1836. Mrs. Walton and 
others spoke in support of the project. 
Mr. Nathaniel T. Allen said he wished 
that Lincoln Memorial University admit- 
ted students without distinction of color. 
Mr. Achorn said that the laws of Tennes- 
see forbade the education of white and 
colored pupils in the same school; but 
that the practical question had never 
arisen at Lincoln University, as the moun- 
tain population was wholly white. The 
Negroes all gravitated to the lowlands. 
A number of subscriptions for the Lucy 
Stone reading room were then taken by 
Miss Susan A. Whiting. Refreshments 
and a social hour closed a pleasant and 
interesting afternoon. A. 8. B. 
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WOMEN AS LAWYERS. 

Three of the freshmen class at the Bos- 
ton University Law School are women, 
making eight women now studying law 
there. Miss Edith Haynes, of Roxbury, 
Mass., is the only woman in the senior 
class. In the middle class are Miss Sarah 
A. Richardson, of Scituate, Mass., Miss 
Marion E. Dunbar, of Milford, N. H., a 
graduate of Middlebury College; Miss Lil- 
lian B. Moulton, of Medford, Mass., and 
Miss Grace B. Uhl, of Cambridge, Mass., 
both of them graduates of Boston Uni- 
uersity, College of Liberal Arts. Those 
who have entered this year are Miss Ethel 
Troycross, of Somerville, Mass., Mrs. Jes- 
sie B. Bigwood, of Plattsburg, N. Y., and 
Dr. Mary Chandler Lowell, of Springfield, 
Mass., graduate of Foxcroft Academy, 
Nichols Latin School, and the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, Boston. 





At the opening exercises of the woman’s 
law class of the New York University last 









Monday, Mrs. John P. Munn, president of 
the Woman’s Legal Education Society, 
announced that a prize of $50 had been 
offered for the best essay by a member of 
the graduating class of 1902, on ‘“‘The im- 
munity of the private property of a non- 
combatant from belligerent capture.’’ A 
large number of free scholarships have 
been awarded. An address was made by 
Chancellor Henry M. McCracken. Two 
new assistant lecturers are Miss Eugenie 
Marie Rayé, of Brooklyn, and Miss Edith 
Grant, of New York, both graduates of 
the University and members of the bar. 
The first lecture of the course on ‘‘Law in 
Democracy,’’ was given by Professor Isaac 
Franklin Russell. 
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BOSTON’S PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 





The Boston branch of the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnz held a meeting last 
Saturday afternoon at the Grundmann 
Studios, to listen to Hon. George A. O. 
Ernst, of the Boston School Board, and 
Mr. George W. Anderson, a former mem- 
ber of the Board, who addressed them in 
behalf of the Public School Association. 

Miss Mary W. Dewson presided, and 
told how her own vote and those of two 
other women, one of them eighty years of 
age, had prevented the defeat of an excel- 
lent candidate for the School Board in 
Quincy. 

Mr. Ernst said the Boston School Board 
controlled school property worth $14,000,- 
000, besides 80,000 school children and 2,- 
000 teachers; that it had laid out during 
the past year $3,000,000 for current ex- 
penses and about three quarters of a 
million dollars for new schoolhouses. 
If a plant of this magnitude were indus- 
trial instead of educational, every one who 
owned a dollar’s worth of stock would be 
careful to choose on the board of direct- 
ors men who were capable and honest. 
But we put in control of the magnificent 
educational plant of Boston a board many 
of whose members are conspicuously unfit. 
Mr. Ernst said that for the last ten years 
on an average less than sixty-four per cent. 
of the men who were registered in Boston 
took the trouble to vote for school com- 
mittee. The Public School Association 
found difficulty in getting decent men to 
accept a nomination. It was an unpaid 
position, and to do his full duty a man 
must give at least half his time to it. 
‘During the past year I have devoted two- 
thirds of my time toit, to the great detri- 
ment of my business,’’ said Mr. Ernst. 
He spoke of the inconsistency of building 
large and beautiful schoolhouses, and then 
allowing the selection of teachers for them 
to be decided by the lowest and meanest 
politics. He called attention to the fact 
that owing to the death of one member of 
the board and the resignation of another, 
ten new members were to be chosen at 
the coming election instead of eight, and 
that the quality of these ten new members 
would determine the character of the 
board. He urged all to vote, not as a 
privilege, but as a duty. 

George W. Anderson said the present 
School Board was made up of members 
most of whom were in it for what they 
could get out of it; who were simply play- 
ing a game, without regard for the intelli- 
gence, the morals or the lives of the chil- 
dren. It could be reformed, but this was 
to be done not by talking, but by voting 
and getting others to vote. ‘It is the 
duty of every American citizen, male or 
female, to be a practical politician,’’ said 
Mr. Anderson. He added that the out- 
look for a reform in the School Board was 
brighter now than it had been for years 
past. 

The College Club gave a reception after 
the meeting. 
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WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 

The New England Women’s Club will 
open the season with a reception to its 
president, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and a 
social reunion of the members, next Mon- 
day evening, at Chipman Hall, Tremont 
Temple. 

President Hazard, of Wellesley, was to 
have addressed the Woman’s Club of Sa- 
lem, Mass., Oct. 16, but being too ill to 
do so, she deputed Prof. Ellen Hayes to 
represent her. Prof. Hayes spoke on 
‘*‘Some Intellectual Ideals in the Education 
of Women.’’ 





Contrary to expectation, the discussion 
of the color question did not come up at 
the recent meeting of the New York State 
Federation. It was found that the notice 
from the General Federation asking for a 
consideration of the subject by the vari- 
ous State organizations had been given 
only in the columns of the official organ of 
that society. No notice had been sent to 
the Secretary of the New York State Fed- 
eration, and the Executive Board decided, 
therefore, that it was not officially 
called upon to introduce the matter at 
this convention. In calling for nomin- 
ations for delegates to the biennial 








meeting at Los Angeles, however, Mrs, 
Cornelius Zabriskie suggested that they 
receive instructions from their respective 
clubs in regard to “the important ques. 
tions to be considered there, in order ade- 
quately to represent State Federation 
opinions.’’ These “important matters” 
were known to be reorganization and the 
exclusion of colored women’s clubs. 

By invitation of Old and New of Mal. 
den, Mrs. Charles Park gave an informa] 
talk on School Suffrage before the Club, 
on Oct. 15. A lady who was present 
writes: ‘‘Mrs. Park took the view that it 
is important to both the citizen and the 
State that the character of the education 
in the schools shall be elevated, and that 
it is woman’s privilege and responsibility 
to work for that end. Mrs. Park was 
most heartily received, and an interesting 
discussion followed the ‘talk.’ The Club 
tendered her a vote of thanks.”’ Mrs, 
Park will address the Home Club of East 
Boston on the same subject on Nov. 5, 


A correspondent of the Boston Trans. 
cript suggests an “‘interclub system of 
visiting cards,by means of which members 
might be introduced to other clubs when 
passing through a city, even when un- 
acquainted with the members, and enjoy 
attendance at some of the meetings, and 
thus be enabled to hear speakers and form 
friendships for the mutual benefit of all,” 
An excellent idea, 

The committee of the General Federa- 
tion on the industrial problem as it affects 
women and children, of which committee 
Mrs. Florence Kelley is chairman, is send- 
ing out a letter to the federated clubs, 
asking each to give at least one programme 
during the coming season to the consider- 
ation of one or more of the aspects of the 
problem suggested below: ‘Women as 
Employers and Employees in the Home;” 
‘Women and Children as Employees— 
Conditions of Labor in Stores, Factories, 
Sweatshops, Telegraph, Telephone and 
Messenger Service;’’ ‘Factory Laws and 
School Laws Affecting Women and Chil- 
dren;’? and **‘Working Women’s Clubs.” 
The committee will be grateful to clubs 
that forward to its chairman copies of pa- 
pers which seem especially valuable. 
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MRS. DIAZ’S LECTURES. 

Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, of Belmont, 
Mass., has generously offered to give a 
lecture or reading, free, for the benefit of 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, wherever local friends of the 
cause will make the local arrangements. 
Mrs, Diaz is one of the wittiest and most 
thoughtful of American lecturers and 
writers. She has a series of ‘Talks on 
IIuman Beings,’’ which she gives either 
as a course or singly. Of these Mrs. Diaz 
writes: 

“Attention will be called to some of our 
present human conditions with a view to 
their improvement. The talks will be 
supposed to aid in this improvement by 
suggesting higher ideals, and showing the 
human possibility of living them 
They will maintain the value of a human 
being as a human being, irrespective of 
acquirements of whatever description— 
since he is stamped with the image of 
God, 

‘The general aim will be to help in se- 
curing a nobler and more intelligent citi- 
zenship, as well as a higher tone in the 
whole conduct of human affairs. Such 
gain can come only from elevation of in- 
dividual character, and by wise methods 
this can be accomplished in our homes 
and schools. These methods will be indi- 
cated. 

“Tt will be shown that an education 
which brings all the useful faculties into 
activity, and develops the nobler quali- 
ties, will make needless a large part of our 
philanthropies and reforms, and of the 
now immense work of protecting human 
beings from each other by means of legal 
enactments, prosecutions and imprison- 
ments. Civilization conducts human af- 
fairs through its several departments. 
Chief among these are the political, the 
commercial, the social, the educational. 
It should be asked, do their conditions 
tend to bring out our very highest and 
best, thus making us, every one, to do 
and to be? Surely atest question. For 
as nothing less than this means life for a 
tree or a plant, for a bird or bee, so noth- 
ing less than this can mean life for a hu- 
man being, since all are under one univer- 
sal law. 

*As to our numerous charities, now 
counted our civilization’s pride and glory, 
the brotherhood principle proves them its 
disgrace; for if all had the justice of equal 
opportunities in the way of industrial and 
other development, there would be little 
call for the charity of alleviating and sup- 
porting. 

“As right-forming is cheaper than re- 
forming, attention will be called to the 
political extravagance of crime, and the 
political economy of the all-round educa- 
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tion which shall bring out every individ- 
ual’s possibilities for good and for use; 
for although any country may well re- 
joice in its extent of territory, its mines, 
its productive areas, and its commercial 
facilities, yet these, of themselves, do not 
constitute a country. It must add pro- 
gressive intelligence, Its real wealth, and 
what exalts it among nations, is its human 
value. Thus it should regard every child 
as a mine, to be worked for all it is worth, 
each one having unknown possibilities for 
noble living, as well as of talent, genius, 
inventive and constructive skill, and ex- 
cellence in handicraft. 

‘By the ‘necessities of life,’ are usually 
meant the mere animal needs: food and 
bodily protection. But as what makes 
man man, lies beyond the animal, it will 
be shown that the ‘necessities of life’ for 
a human being must mean provision for 
culture of mind and heart; this to be 
limited only by the individual capacity. 

‘Special attention will be called to the 
danger to character from our present 
double standard of morality, a lofty one 
for recognition and for religious teachings, 
but a very much lower one for use in 
business, in politics, and elsewhere. 

‘“*The immense amount of world-better- 
ing now carried on by our innumerable 
‘boards’ of charities and reforms, is of it- 
self proof that our civilized methods need 
to be examined and brought to judgment. 
This should be done reverently, and in a 
spirit of inquiry rather than of condemna- 
tion. Inquiry cannot harm what is good, 
and should it reveal that much of our 
humanitarian work is in the direction of 
results, while effective work must deal 
with causes, why, even this much should 
be counted gain. 

‘In the course of our investigation, 
various matters will claim attention. 
‘Life, or What is it to Live?’ ‘Waste of 
Human Forces and their Wise Direction;’ 
‘Caste, or Class Spirit in America;’ ‘The 
True Work of Humanity for Humanity;’ 
‘Ethics of Nationalism;’ ‘Missionary Work 
among the Upper Classes;’ ‘Educational 
Responsibilities of the Home and of the 
State, with a View to Citizenship;’ ‘Ap- 
plication of Christianity to Civilization;’ 
‘Our Philanthropies, Charities and Re- 
forms:’ ‘The True Social Science;’ 
‘Thought as Power; ‘Methods in Charac- 
ter Work;’ ‘Individuality;’ ‘The Woman 
Question;’ ‘Home, and Home- Makers;’ 
‘Heredity;’ ‘Human Nature;’ ‘Competi- 
tion;’ ‘Intemperance;’ ‘The Higher Life 
(Spiritual)’’’. 

Mrs. Diaz has also lectures on the topics: 
‘*Women’s Clubs, their Value to the Home 
and the Community;’’ ‘Old Plymouth and 
Anti-Slavery Reminiscences; ‘*The Four 
Hindrances in the way of the World’s 
Betterment; ‘Social and Political Eco- 
nomics;’’ ‘Homes and Home-makers;”’ 
“Story of the Plymouth Pilgrims,’ hu- 
morous readings from her ‘William Henry 
Letters’? and the ‘*Bybury Book,’ the 
latter pertaining chiefly to the household. 


me 


WOMAN’S EQUALITY DEMONSTRATED. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

If women are inferior to men, as the 
German Professor Mobius claims, is not 
that the very reason why they should have 
more educational advantages? Many 
great men in their special vocations have 
found coadjutors and equals in women; 
for example, in dramatic art, Ellen Terry 
and Henry Irving, Charlotte Cushman and 
Edwin Booth, Mr. and Mrs. Kendal; in 
literature, George Henry Lewis and 
George Eliot, Robert and Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning; in art, Rosa Bonheur and 
Shreyer. 

Mary Somerville, Maria Mitchell and 
Harriet Martineau were the equals of men 
in science and politics. 

Kate Gardiner, a Scotch girl, was as 
distinguished a gymnast as her brother. 

Such examples can be indefinitely mul- 
tiplied. ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, 

New York, Oct. 22, 1901. 
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PROGRESS IN GERMANY. 





The women of Germany are rejoicing in 
the hope of partial emancipation from the 
political and intellectual oppression of 
centuries. The coming session of the 
Reichstag is to confer upon women the 
right of free speech in public, which has 
heretofore been the exclusive monopoly 
of men. The statute books of the father- 
land have had a law which declares that 
as women are incapable of reaching cor- 
rect judgments, they are prohibited from 
a public discussion of political topics. At 
the biennial Congress of the German Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, held in Berlin 
last week, police officers, with swords and 
clubs, stood guard over the deliberations, 
aud committed many absurd indignities 
in curtailing free expression. This guar- 
dianship, though highly annoying to the 
advanced women of the Empire, resulted 
in a recoil on the part of all spectators 
from the traditional persecution, and a 
determination to open the door a little 





wider to women. And there are many 
women in Germany ready to enter the 
open door. During all these years of 
suppression, our German sisters have 
been preparing themselves so ther u,"hly 
on intellectual, political, and refor:a ) nes 
that, as Frau Minna Cauer, presiu>nt of 
the Federated Clubs, says, ‘‘We feel at 
last that we are within reach of the ideals 
inspired by Susan B. Anthony and Fran- 
ces E, Willard.’’—Union Signal. 





IN MEMORIAM. 
ELIZA A, KIMBALL. 

A notice of the recent death of Mrs. 
Eliza A. Kimball, at Manchester, N. H., 
will bring to the minds of many the heroic 
efforts put forth in the interest of the 
cause of human liberty in the early days 
of the Anti-Slavery movement, when they 
learn that Mrs. Kimball’s first husband 
was Martin Stowell, of Worcester, Mass., 
one of the most zealous and fearless of 
that band of reformers whose lives were 
consecrated to the work of securing free- 
dom for those in bondage. He was close- 
ly affiliated with Garrison, Phillips, Hig- 
ginson, and others to whom the colored 
people are largely indebted for their 
emancipation. Mr. Stowell planned and 
also assisted in the attempted rescue of 
Anthony Burns from the custody of the 
United States Marshal who held him as a 
fugitive slave. That the attempt failed 
was no fault of his. He had previously 
helped in rescuing another fugitivein New 
York, With her husband’s views and 
efforts his wife was in full sympathy, and 
with him was excluded from the church 
because of them, thus suffering a part of 
the penalty of being a generation in ad- 
vance of their fellow Christians. They 
were also prominent in the temperance 
reform in its early days, and were strong 
friends of woman suffrage. Mr. Stowell 
was killed in battle in the early days of 
the Civil War. The WomAn’s JouRNAL 
was read by Mrs. Kimball with interest 
until the last of her life. Her death 
was due to a cold, which soon developed 
into pneumonia. Her decease makes one 
less the little company of surviving heroes 
and heroines of a cause as noble as never 
enlisted the sympathy or engaged the sac 
rificing efforts of man or woman. Mr. and 
Mrs. Stowell are survived by two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. H, E, Newell, of West Derry, N. 
H., and Mrs. Ida W. Reynolds, of Wil- 
liamstown, Mass. J. H. NM. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
New York, Ocr, 22, 1901, 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Last week the New York State Assem- 
bly of Mothers met at Rochester. This 
organization, beginning with a few mem- 
bers, has so appealed to a very large class 
of women that it has grown in numbers 
and become a powerful body. Mrs. Mary 
Grinell Meers, the president, is a woman 
of much grace and dignity, and to her 
tireless energy the success of the move- 
ment is largely due. There are in Roch- 
ester thirty-four Mothers’ Clubs, and they 
made admirable arrangements for the 
convention. The meetings were held in 
the Music Hall of the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association, which was filled at all 
sessions with large and interested audi- 
ences. On Monday evening addresses of 
welcome were delivered, that for the 
city by Mayor George A. Cannahan; for 
the public schools by Superintendent C., 
B. Gilbert; for the Mothers’ Clubs by 
Mrs. Adele Brooks; and for the Rochester 
Woman’s Club by Mrs. Henry G. Dan- 
forth. Mrs. Meers replied in an earnest 
speech, giving a brief account of the 
growth and work of the Assembly. 

On Tuesday morning the reports of the 
officers were made. The afternoon was 
devoted to reports of delegates and the 
work of Farmers’ Institutes, conducted by 
Mrs. Martha Van Rensselear. In the 
evening there was a parents’ meeting con- 
ducted by Mrs. H. O. Holland, of Buffalo. 

On Wednesday morning there was a dis- 
cussion of Child Study, conducted by 
Mrs. Mary Boomer Page. In the after- 
noon there was a conference on what 
Mothers’ Clubs had accomplished, and 
later a reception at the Assembly Hall of 
the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion. In the evening there were address- 
es by Prof. L. H. Bailey, of Ithaca, on 
‘The Garden and the Child,’’ and by Mrs. 
Helen B. Montgomery, on ‘*“*The Public 
School a Force in Character-Building.”’ 

On Thursday morning Child Study was 
again the topic; on Thursday afternoon 
Miss Susan B,. Chase spoke on Children’s 
Reading. This very successful conven- 
tion closed by the announcement of the 
reélection of Mrs. Meers as president, and 
her admirable parting address. 

Next week the New York State Woman 
Suffrage Association will hold its annual 
Convention at Oswego. This evening 
there is to be a reception in Brooklyn, at 
the home of Mrs, Orian White, to the 
president of the Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
Club. The Society for Political Study 





has resumed its meetings every Tuesday 
afternoon at Geneological, 226 West 58th 
Street. The first paper given last Tues- 
day was on the tariff. It was read by 
Mrs. Winslow, of the Woman’s Republican 
Club, who kindly took the place of a 
member disabled by indisposition. These 
chronicles are but a small part of the 
activities of women in these early days of 
a new century. 

There could not be a more striking evi- 
dence of the progress of the enfranchise- 
ment of our sex than the incident last re- 
lated. Only think of being able to find at 
any time a woman competent to discuss 
the important questions of government! 
A glance back to the days of my own girl- 
hood marks the contrast. From the time 
of early youth, politics were of the deepest 
interest to me, and the discussions in 
Congress were read with never-flagging 
pleasure, This was a distress to some of 
my near relatives, and many were the 
solemn warnings that a “politician in 
petticoats’’ was a being deserving only of 
disapprobation, But the years have 
wrought their changes, and now all in- 
telligent women are interested in the 
events which sway the destinies of the na- 
tion, while some still live who have helped 
to change the course of public events and 
to make history. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 

75 East 81st Street. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 
The new law in regard to married wom- 
en’s property in Massachusetts will go 
into effect next January, instead of hav- 
ing taken effect in July, 1901, as stated 
last week. 


The Massachusetts W. C. T. U. at its 
annual meeting, last week, reélected 
Prof, Ellen Hayes as State Superintendent 
of Franchise, and adopted a strong reso- 
lution in favor of equal suffrage. 


It is said that no less than twelve at- 
tempts were made to assassinate Queen 
Victoria during the sixty years of her 
reign, and she carried to her grave the 
sears on the forehead inflicted by the 
bludgeon of one of her assailants. 


Miss Anthony, Rev. Anna H, Shaw, Mrs. 
M. W. Chapman, Miss Gail Laughlin, 
Mrs. M. H. Loines, Miss Harriet May 
Mills, and Miss Alice Stone Blackwell 
will be among the speakers at the annual 
meeting of the New York State W.S. A., 
at Oswego, Oct. 30 and 31. 


A striking feature of the recent muni- 
cipal elections in Australia was the inter- 
est shown by the women. In South Mel- 
bourne they polled a heavy vote. In Mal- 
vern, 65 per cent. of the women voted, 
and 54 per cent. of the men, The elec- 
tions are said to have resulted in ‘an 
epidemic of teetotal mayors.”’ 


Miss Nellie Dot Ranche, head of the 
Domestic Science Department at the Bos- 
ton Food Fair, gives interesting demon- 
stration lessons in cookery there every af- 
ternoon at 2.30, Ilersubject this afternvon 
wlll be ‘School Girls’ Spread and the 
Chafing Dish;” next Monday, ‘‘Gentle- 
meu’s Evening Dinner;’’ Tuesday, ‘‘Sal- 
ads;’’ Wednesday, ‘‘Sunday Evening 
Teas;’’ Thursday, ‘Pastry; Friday, 
‘Stag Dinner;’’ Saturday, requests. 


The announcement that the next Ger- 
man budget will show a deficit of more 
than $25,000,000 calls renewed attention 
to the cost of preparing for war. For 
some time Germany has been struggling 
with an annual deficit, due to the increas- 
ing cost of her army and the efforts to en- 
large the navy. This deficit has necessi- 
tated a regular annual addition to the 
debt, which is steadily on the increase. 
It is a question how long the situation can 
be borne. 


Miss Annah May Soule, professor of 
constitutional history and political econ- 
omy at Mt. Holyoke College, South Had- 
ley, Mass , generously offers to give any 
one of her lectures for the benefit of the 
suffrage cause, for her expenses only. 
She has several lectures on United States 
history and political economy, which are 
suitable for clubs, and four on the timely 
topies of China and Tolstoi—*The Gov- 
of China,” ‘The Powers in 
China,’’ **Tolstoi as a Writer,’ and ‘*Tol- 
stoias a Reformer.’’ She will give any 
one of these wherever the friends of equal 
rights will make the local arrangements, 
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VEGETARIAN DINING ROOMS, 


17 Bromfield Street, 2nd floor. 


SCIENTIFIC COOKING LESSONS 
Wednesdays at 2 P. M. 


Admission to Lessons, 25 cents, 





A Competent Graduate Nurse would likea 
position to care for male or female. No objec 
tion to travelling. S.S., 515 Shawmut Avenue, 
Boston, Maas. 





Evening Dress 


In arranging your wardrobe 
for the winter, do not forget 
the Dress Suit; and, if you 
do not care to pay the price 
requiredfor such a suit made 
to order, purchase one from 
us ready made and in the 
latest style. 


$35 to $50. 


We have long made the eve- 
ning dress suit ready to wear 
a special feature of our stock, 
and our efforts in this direc- 
tion have been appreciated. 
We also furnish all evening 
dress accessories, Shirts,Ties, 
etc. 

White Pique Dress. Waist- 
coats. 


MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 


400 Washington Street 








KANSAS ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Annual Meeting of the Kansas Woman 
Suffrage Associatien will be held in McPher- 
son, Nov.Gand7. A full attendance of suf- 
fragists is greatly desired. Important busi- 
ness will be transacted, officers chosen, and 
a plan of campaign adopted. 

Heven Kimser, Acting President. 


-=_-- 


WOMEN VOTERS FOR SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 








The welfare of the Boston Public 
Schools demands the united effort of all 
good citizens for the election of honorable 
and competent persons to the school 
board. 

9,542 women voted last year. This vote 
doubled would establish a balance of 
power, and would lift the schools out of 
the control of partisan politics. 

The women of Boston are entitled to 
vote for the school committee, and are 
urgently requested to exercise this right 
and so prove their intelligent desire to 
improve the schools. 

In order to vote at the coming muni- 
cipal election, women must be registered 
before Nov, 21. Printed voting lists are 
made up on the last day of registration, 
and only women whose names are on 
these lists can vote on election day. 

WHO MAY REGISTER. 

Every woman born in the United States, 
or married to a citizen, native or natural- 
ized, who will be 21 years of age Dec. 10, 
1901, who can read English and write her 
name, may register, if she has resided in 
the State one year, and in the city six 
months preceding election day, Tuesday, 
Dec. 10, 1901. 

It costs nothing to register, and there is 
no penalty if a woman does not vote after 
she has registered. The clerks ask a few 
simple questions about residence, etc., 
and that is all. 

WHEN AND WHERE TO REGISTER. 

At old Court House, in the rear of City 
Hall on Court Street, near Young’s Hotel. 
Enter at the door nearest City Hall. 
Week days from Oct. 5 until Oct. 16, in- 
clusive, from 9 A. M. to 10 P.M. Nov. 6 
to 10 inclusive, from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 
Nov. 11 to 20 inclusive, from 9 A. M. to 10 
P. M. 

At Places Nearer Home. On week days 
from Oct. 5 until Oct. 16 inclusive, and 
from Nov. 11 to 20 inclusive, between 6 
P. M. and 10 P, M., at that one of the fol- 
lowing places located in the ward in which 
you had your residence May 1, 1901. 
WARD g 
Tappan School House, Lexington St. 

2 Armory Building, Maverick St. 

Old Winthrop School House, Bunker 
Hill St. 

Bunker Hill Grammar School House, 
Baldwin St. 

5 Citg Hall, City Square, Charlestown. 

6 Ward Room, North Bennet St. 

Pierpont School House, Hudson St. 

Wells School House, Blossom St. 

9 Old Franklin School House, Washing- 
ton St. 

Rice School House, Appleton St. 

11 Prince School House, Exeter St. 

2 School House, West Concord St. 

Gpelan Hall, West Broadway. 

Booth, East Fourth St., near K. St. 

Court Room, Dorchester and W. Fourth. 
Winthrop Hall, Upham’s Corner. 

17 Vine St. Chapel, cor. Dudley St. 

Old Bath-house, Cabot St. 

Old Pumping Station, Elmwood St. 
Ward Room Building, Meeting House 
Hill. 

Dudley St. Opera House, Dudley St. 
Comfohrde Hall, Boylston Station, 

Minton Hall (Ward Room), Hyde Park 
Ave. 

Dorchester Hall, Field’s Corner. 

Hall, Washington Street, 
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Brighton. 
Let every Boston woman register with- 


out delay. H. B. B. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speak r 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. AnvA 
H. SHaw, Avice Stongz BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Womans 
Journat Office 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cent: 











FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s. JOURNAL, L pe wy in 
ton, a corporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the-support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 











AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 
SQUARE Theatre. 
a1 Tremont St. Teleph 977 T nt. Branch 





Office 168 Tremont St. 


Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at2ands P.M 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, OCT. 28, 


“SHENANDOAH.” 


PRICES: 


Evenings, 15c., 25c., 500. 


Prices: | Matinees, 10c., 25c., 50e. 





MUSIC HALL 


Hamilton Pl.—Winter St.—Tel. 544 Oxford- 


WEEK OF OCT, 28. 


“ EVANGELINE.” 


25c 


Box Seats 50c. 
All Seats Reserved. 


15c 


Orchestra Front 50c. 
Nothing Higher. 


BOSTON FOOD FAIR 


Opens Monday, Oct. 7. 
MECHANICS’ BUILDING. 


Greatest Attractions 
New England Has Ever Seen. 








See Announcements in Daily Papers. 




















\. 


MISS M.F.FISK’S 


144 Tremont Street, 


This season, there are many things to 
attract the well-dressed woman. 
All of the new styles and colors in 


GLOVES 


FROM $1.25 TO $’.00. 


Fashionable and becoming VEIL- 
INGS, and lovely things in RUFFS 
for evening and street wear. 

Also LACEY AND TAILORED 
STOCKS to go with any costume. 


Adams House, 


BOSTON. 





EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Washington Street, BETWEEN WEST AND 


BOYLSTON 


CENTRAL LOCATION, near Theatres and Prin- 
cipal Dry Goods Stores. All ows | electric car 
routes pass the door. GERGE G. QHALL, Prop. 


EBBITT HOUSE 


Washington, D. C. 
Army and Navy Headquarters 


Heated throughout by Steam and Open 
Grates and lighted by Electric Lights 
and Gas. 

H. C. BURCH, Manager 


Astor House, 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK 











On the European Plan. 

Rooms, $1and upwards. The accommodations 
of the Astor will be found first-class in every re- 
spect. Elevator running night and day. 

F. J. ALLEN, ° ° ° Proprietor. 
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For the Wowan’s Journal. 
THE SUFFRAGIST. 


BY OREOLA W. HASKELL. 
Great woman souls have carved for thee 
A line of noble ancestry, 
Who fought and toiled and prayed and pined, 
To free the shackled Woman Mind. 
Enriched by all their strength bequeathed, . 
Their hopes upon thy brow enwreathed, 
Their thoughts deep slumb’ring in thy breast, 
T hou hast a heritage full blest. 


A prophet thou of nobler days 

That shall the human soul upraise, 
When Love shall wear a grander mein, 
And crown two equals king and queen, 
When Wifehood shall be sympathy 
That knows, not blind subserviency, 
And Motherhoud a guiding power, 
Beside the hearth in quiet hour, 

And on the bustling great highway 

To guard and lead the feet that stray. 
When Patriot shall mean active part, 
Not passive love of woman's heart, 
And Sisterhood vo poet's dream, 

But hourly service, daily theme. 


So be of hope, since He must guide, 

And tho’ thy dream be now denied, 

By nobler living, grander heights, 

He oft the struggling soul requites. 

Nor that alone,—the day (iraws nigh 

When Justice to the bended sky 

Shall lift a face of beauty meet, 

And Prejudice at her fair feet, 
Down-crouched and shrinking from the sun, 
Shall own the bloodless victory won. 





—_--- 


AN AUTUMN SONG. 





BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 





Again the old heraldic pump 
Of Autumn on the hills— 

A scarlet pageant in the swamp, 
Low lyrics from the rills, 

And a rich attar in the air 
That Orient morn distills. 


Again the tapestry of haze 
Of amethystine dye 
Encincturing the horizon ways— 
And from the middle sky 
The iterant, reverberant call 
Of wild geese winging bv. 


Again the viols of the wind 
Attuned to one soft theme— 
Here, every burden left behind; 
O love, would it not seem 
A near approach to paradise 
To dream and dream and dream! 
— Woman's Home Companion. 





MISUNDERSTANDING. 





BY HARRIET MCEWEN KIMBALL. 
They walk together, friend and friend, 
From week to week, and day by day, 
And one chill shadow falls across 
Their common way. 


They cannot tell from whence it comes. 
But nameless things most cruel are, 
And friendships time could never break, 

They blight or mar. 


A veil impalpable as air, 
Yet unmistakable as death, 

A veil that might be blown away 
By one free breath, 


Shrouds each from each the other's life, 
And hides the face they used to read, 

But hints through all its piteous folds 
Their common need. 


O friends once loving, trusted long, 
There is one Judge, one Judge alone, 

To whom all hearts are open, all 
Desires are known. 


In His dear Presence you may meet, 
So sundered and so helpless now, 
And He to rend that cruel veil 
Will teach you how. 


Ye know what He to each will say — 
Forgive, forget, begin anew, 
And learn of me to love as I 
Have loved you. 
-Congregationalist. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 


THE LOYAL FIVE. 
BY GRETA BRYAR. 

The original Loyal Five 
spoken of as the Notable Six. 

The circumstance by which this society 
came about was well known, and was con- 
sidered an extraordinary one, six women, 
who were girls together, having always 
remained the same true, loving, and in- 
separable friends. ; 

Then the fact of Lucinda Martindale’s 
husband dying suddenly and leaving his 
affairs in a very bad shape, had called 
forth further evidence of the bond of 
friendship that existed between them. 
For as soon as it was known how matters 
stood, these five friends of Lucinda’s met 
together and formed themselves into a 
society to be hereafter known as The 
Loyal Five. The meetings were to be 
held once in every two weeks. And regu- 
larly, for three years, the Loyal Five had 
met fortnightly and transacted the busi- 
ness of their organization, established for 
the sole purpose of caring for Mrs. Lu- 
cinda Martindale, whom they had always 
known and loved. 

At the first meeting it was agreed that 


were first 





the members should make up asum be- 
tween them that would enable Mrs. Mar- 
tindale to carry on her home the same as 
ever. She might sometime be able to 
realize something on her husband’s es- 
tate. In the meantime the Loyal Five 
pledged themselves to see to it that the 
home was kept up; and no little ingenuity 
was required to do so. 

First, they cut down their united per- 
sonal expenses to the lowest figure. But, 
finding the amount thus acquired inade- 
quate, at the next regular meeting they 
agreed to take out of their united spend- 
ing money a sum which, added to the one 
already created, would be sufficient to 
meet every requirement. The fact that 
they had liberal and indulgent husbands 
and helpful elder daughters enabled the 
Loyal Five to accomplish what otherwise 
it would have been foolhardy to under- 
take; although there were those who 
spoke of the undertaking as foolhardy at 
the beginning, wanting to know why so 
great sacrifice was expected on the part of 
the Five, when the remaining member of 
the Notable Six was making no sacrifice 
whatever. 

‘*‘But that is always the way,’’ the Loyal 
Five consoled themselves by saying, hav- 
ing made up their minds at the start that 
remarks would be freely passed. Lucinda, 
poor woman, was stunned by her sudden 
and unexpected sorrow. And no wonder! 
As soon as she came to herself again, she 
would be all right. 

“You'll see!’ said the incredulous ones, 
shaking their heads. 

Mrs. Martindale had no daughters to 
comfort her. The only thing that had 
ever seemed to isolate her from her five 
friends was the tact of her having no chil- 
dren to call out the love they bestowed 
upon theirs, and which now would have 
given her something to live for. They 
spoke of having one of her nieces come 
and stay with her; but they found the ex- 
pense would be too great. 

Unconsciously, they laid the entire bur- 
den upon themselves, without giving its 
rightful owner any portion of it to carry. 

Before long, the elder daughters of the 
Loyal Five saw that their mothers were 
‘babying’’ Mrs. Martindale more than 
was for her good. Every one of these 
daughters was being taught self-reliance. 
Happily, this part of our education is re- 
ceiving better care than formerly. But 
the mothers, for no other reason than be- 
cause they were mothers, and therefore 
knew better than any one else what the 
lack in their friend’s life meant to her 
now, were slow in profiting by their 
daughters’ advice. 

“Taking away Lucinda Martindale’s 
self-reliance!’’ they exclaimed. ‘What 
nonsense! We're taking to her constant- 
ly, out of our own;’’ which they believed 
to be true. 

But when, little by little, it dawned 
upon the Loyal Five that Lucinda was 
going down under her sorrow, their elder 
daughters at once saw what it all meant. 
There was only one side to everything in 
her life, and that a dark one. The girls 
were being shown, as Lucinda herself had 
been taught, that there are two sides to 
every thing, and we may look upon either 
we choose. And, seeing what was in her 
mind, they likewise knew that, having 
made no effort to form a bright side to 
her own life, there was indeed only the 
dark one for her to look at. What then 
was there for her but to cultivate the 
sombre until she saw reflected in herself 
whatever was gloomy and melancholy in 
others? 

Thus it happened that the elder daugh- 
ters of the Loyal Five met together by 
themselves, and discussed their mothers’ 
friend. She was fast becoming an invalid, 
who would, they foresaw, degenerate into 
an incurable hypochondriac; and they re- 
sulved that the disease must be checked. 

‘Checked!’ exclaimed the mothers, 
when at the next regular meeting of the 
Loyal Five the five daughters were admit- 
ted and allowed to submit t®eir united 
opinion. Alas! that was something they 
were incapable of doing. So there the 
daughters sat listening all the time their 
mothers were talking. 

Now perhaps it did not appear so odd to 
the other girls as it did to their mothers 
when Hetty Longstreth, who had good 
abilities, asked if the daughters of the 
Loyal Five might alternate with their 
mothers in visiting Mrs. Martindale. For 
Hetty saw that Mrs. Martindale was hav- 
ing a bad effect upon her mother. 

The Loyal Five had never yet allowed 
Mrs. Martindale to stay alone of an after- 
noon, Everybody said it was unaccount- 
able, the sacrifice these women were mak- 
ing; every one except their husbands, 
and they were never known to pass an 
opinion. But the wonder to every one 
was that they did not. Alternately, on 
week-days, the Loyal Five spent an after- 
noon with their friend, and on alternate 
Sundays she visited at their homes. 
Nigbt-times the maid slept in a room 
adjoining her own; so, practically, Mrs. 
Martindale was never left to herself. 

Lately, however, she had not cared to 





leave her own home; and the daughters, 
believing their mothers each had a life of 
her own, which did not merely belong to 
their life-long friend, after thinking it all 
over had reposed great confidence in 
themselves; and the mothers, pleased 
with the interest the daughters were tak- 
ing in their affair, finally consented to 
withdraw themselves until the next regu- 
lar meeting, when action would be taken 
on their change of conduct. 

Since she had turned invalid, the girls 
had not been so popular with Mrs. Mar- 
tindale; and when Hetty Longstreth came 
bursting in upon her like a flood of sun- 
shine, saying she knew Mrs. Martindale 
would go over a new duet witb her, open- 
ing the piano and arranging the musie 
while she talked, Mrs. Martindale natur- 
ally considered it presumptuous. This 
was Hetty’s mother’s afternoon, For the 
girls—Hetty Longstreth, Maysie Down- 
ing, Dolly Falconer, Bess Abbey, and 
Nan Mayhew—had thought it best for each 
to step right into her mother’s place. 

“Music has no place in my home now- 
adays,’’ sighed Mrs. Martindale. 

“Music doesn’t know anything about 
days,’’ laughed Hetty; ‘it goes on for- 
ever, like Tennyson’s ‘Brook Song.’ Oh, 
I just love that!’ she cried, dropping on 
to the music stvol, and breaking into the 
melodious refrain, “Sing it with me,”’ 
she said, inclining her head toward her 
astonished hostess, her manner so persua- 
sive as to cause Mrs. Martindale to forget 
for the moment that she was a sorrow- 
stricken woman. 

In truth, for the moment she was not 
the same woman at all. 

Hetty’s nod was distinctively an invita- 
tion to join the singing, and she could not 
slight it; notwithstanding, she became 
frightened at the sound of her own voice 
after doing so, and ran out of the room as 
she became aware of a curious sensation 
of puzzled fondness for music, and the 
companionship it brings, creeping over 
her. 

‘*Pardon me!”’ she said, apologetically, 
returning shortly after, and pointing out 
certain passages it would be better to 
render otherwise. 

Mrs. Martindale enjoyed a wide reputa- 
tion for fine singing and good playing; 
and it was, she. knew, a sad thing to say 
she was making no use of either. And, 
indeed, as she stood there watching her- 
self in the looking-glass that belonged to 
the piano, it seemed a sort of disgrace. 

Mrs. Martindale could never get along 
without a looking-glass. All singers 
would practise in front of one, she be- 
lieved, if they knew how helpful it was. 
But how deficient she had become in 
facial expression! And this, too, when 
once she had prided herself on the ac- 
quirement of this art! Expression of it- 
self is not capricious, she reflected. Like 
music, as Hetty said, it goes on forever. 
And yet, what was this she was showing 
by her lack of expression? She began 
trying to throw a look of gladness into 
her own eyes that had not been there for 
a long time before, at the same time tak- 
ing a decided interest in the duet that 
Hetty had brought. Hetty, too, was de- 
ficient not only in facial expression but in 
expression throughout. 

‘Let the same quality of expression 
show in your face that you are trying to 
put into your voice,’’ she said, placing the 
looking-glass in front of Hetty; and sud- 
denly the young girl recollected what she 
had heard about Mrs. Martindale’s power 
of expression. This, then, was her method 
of acquiring it. 

‘“‘Wonderful!’’ exclaimed she, rising to 
examine the curious swinging frame. 

Mrs. Martindale gently drew her back 
to her seat, reminding her that she had 
interrupted herself at a critical moment; 
telling her that it was never easy to pick 
up a dropped tone again. 

‘**She’s a born disciplinarian,’’ said Hetty, 
telling the other girls what had happened. 

“And those blessed mothers of ours 
won’t allow her to discipline,’’ said Dolly 
Falconer. 

“T think it’s a shame, and no mistake,”’ 
added Nan Mayhew. 

The others wanted to know which was 
a shame: that their mothers would not 
allow her to discipline, or that she was 
born a disciplinarian? 

‘Don’t be frivolous, girls,’’ corrected 
Hetty Longstreth; ‘‘remember, we are the 
Loyal Five at this meeting;’’ which had 
a somewhat serious effect upon them. 
Hetty was taking the lead. 

But Mrs. Martindale was so astonished 
at her own efforts, and so dazzled by the 
brilliancy of Bess Abbey, who on the 
third afternoon asked her to coach her for 
the concert Bess was going to sing at that 
same evening, that, to her great mortitica- 
tion, she burst out crying. For at this 
moment she became aware that she pos- 
sessed a true knowledge of music; and 
she likewise realized that she was capable 
of feeling guilty under the circumstance, 
which was a long step ahead. In her mo- 
mentary confusion of thought, she prom- 
ised Bess that she would turn her home 
nto a conservatory of music, and that the 





five girls should be among her first pupils; 
an agreement the five girls held her to. 

‘**Everybody has been calling me an un- 
fortunate woman,”’ she told Maysie Down- 
ing the next afternoon. 

‘‘And you had fallen in with their idea,” 
laughed Maysie, ‘‘until we girls came and 
told you differently. But you’re not go- 
ing to listen to such talk any longer. 
Why, I felt the change in you the minute 
I stepped into your home,” declared she. 

One circumstance that happened during 
the fortnight turned out better than the 
girls expected, and produced an impor- 
tant change. For there were reasons 


why every one in the town of Chester felt- 


an interest in Lucinda Martindale, and 
these reasons were complimentary to her. 
They had known her always, and her 
mother and father were their own towns- 
people. 

So, if ever mothers (and fathers, too) 
prided themselves upon having elder 
daughters that they could look up to, the 
Loyal Five were certainly no exception to 
this rule when, the following Sunday, 
their five elder daughters came walking 
into church behind Mrs. Lucinda Martin- 
dale, who ushered them all into her seat. 
There was a look in her eyes that corre- 
sponded to the change going on within 
her, but she had an instinctive feeling 
that a great many remarks would be 
passed about her living in the way she 
had done, All along, her thought had 
been too dense to allow her mind to per- 
ceive what she was doing. She had seen 
there was something wrong with her the 
moment Hetty Longstreth coaxed her into 
singing; and little by little it dawned 
upon her that she was living in a way 
that did not correspond with her ability. 
She was qualified to take her place as in- 
structor in voice culture, but instead she 
was being carried along by her five 
friends, who were trying to make the best, 
not of her, but of what she had become. 

“T scorn a humbug,” she said, writing 
to the Loyal Five, ‘‘and have no notion of 
becoming one; although I acknowledge I 
was ina fair way todo so. Let us return 
to the Notable Six, giving the five girls 
the opportunity of becoming what they 
truly are, the Loyal Five.”’ 

And at the next regular meeting it was 
voted to do so. 

—— <=. e se )~) — 

FROM AN OCTOGENARIAN SUBSCRIBER. 

WETHERSFIELD, Conn., Oct. 14, 1901. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

My subscription has about expired. 
Please excuse my 88 years. I enclose the 
money for the coming year, and wish the 
JOURNAL could be circulated broadcast 
over the land. My number is read by two 
families, and is then sent to cousins in the 
West. 

Always hoping that women may come 
into their full rights. I remain yours 
sincerely, MARY ANN WRIGHT. 
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BRYN MAWR COLLEGE WELCOMES DONA- 
TIONS. 


It has been rumored that by the will of 
the founder, Dr. Taylor, Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege is forbidden to accept gifts of money. 
With any one who knows what the college 
needs, and what it is asking for, this ridic- 
ulous statement will of course gain no 
credence. 

The college has already accepted Dalton 
Hall, the laboratory building, as a gift, and 
gifts of more than $100,000 in money. 
Within a year $3,000 has been given to the 
archeological department alone, The ru- 
mor perhaps arose from the fact that no 
more of Dr. Taylor’s gift—the original 
endowment of the college—may be spent 
in buildings. But this only means that 
the college is now dependent on its living 
friends for the new buildings so sadly 
needed. Two hundred thousand dollars 
for a library and one hundred thousand 
for a residence hall are now being asked 
fur, and are urgently needed. The trus- 
tees have organized a large committee to 
assist the president in raising the money, 
and it is to be hoped that their efforts may 
be supplemented by public knowledge of 
the situation, rather than hindered by a 
misapprehension, 


—->e 


A REMINISCENCE OF THE PAN-AMERICAN. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

I was speeding Eastward by rail along 
the shore of Lake Erie, after a visit 
among the famous vineyards of that re- 
gion—bound for Buffalo and my first visit 
to the Exposition, where I had engaged to 
meet a friend at a certain hour, 

It was during the latter part of the day 
following the President’s memorable visit, 
which had been in all respects so satisfac- 
tory. I was improving my first opportu- 
nity to read the speech given by him on 
that occasion, which proved to be the text 
of a conversation between myself and the 
gentleman occupying the same seat—a 
citizen of Buffalo, and an ardent admirer 
of the President. Indeed, so compelling 


! was his eulogy that it would have won 





‘ housekeepers at present are men. 





the acquiescence of the most indifferent 
of listeners, which, in fact, I was. For 
from holding a once apathetic attitude 
toward Mr. McKinley as a magistrate and 
a man, I had, in spite of an inability to 
endorse all of his policy, come to feel con. 
fidence in his sincerity, goodness of heart 
and determination to do his duty at na 
cost. As to his personality, I had only to 
take a look into his kindly eyes, and fee! 
the cordial grasp of his hand, to be con- 
scious of an allegiance which had grown 
into an article of faith by the time I saw 
him going up to the Capitol through 
throngs of enthusiastic fellow-citizens, to 
take his second oath of office. Therefore 
I was not far behind my companion in ex- 
pressions of loyalty. 

With our minds still full of the subject, 
we alighted at the station in Buffalo, and 
boarded a trolley car—he bound for his 
residence and I for the appointed meeting 
with my friend at the Exposition. It was 
then that the staring head-lines of the 
‘**Extras’’ in the hands of the newsboys 
and the excited talk of the passengers ac- 
quainted me with the treachery commit- 
ted upon the man whose character we had 
just been discussing. Still ignorant of 
the particulars, knowing nothing as to 
the condition and whereabouts of the vic- 
tim, I entered the Exposition at the West 
Amherst gate, to find myself confronted 
by acrowd of people silent, motionless, 
with eager, strained faces turned in one 
direction. 

‘‘What is the matter?” I asked of a by- 
stander. ‘‘What are the people doing 
here?”’ 

‘‘Waiting for bulletins,’ was the reply, 

Then the whole situation thrust itself 
upon me. In the emergency hospital 
close at hand, undergoing that dreadful 
operation, the results of which that stilled 
throng so anxiously awaited, lay the 
stricken ruler of the country. 

Sore at heart and half dazed, I walked 
on up the broad mall to the point where 
it takes a rise over the canal, and, turning 
back, saw a sight which burnt itself into 
my memory with a distinctness which can 
never be effaced. Below me was that 
mass of awe-stricken humanity. Beyond 
it, back of the square towers of the gate 
through which I had just entered, and 
the more picturesque roofs and turrets of 
Alt Nirnberg, was the flush of a won- 
derful sunset, beautiful yet sinister, which 
made a weird background for so impres- 
sive a scene. 

In a softly tinted sky the sun, a great 
rose-hued ball, seemed to be struggling 
with an upheaval of ominous-looking 
clouds, which thrust themselves aggres- 
sively across its flaming disk as if trying 
to swallow it, or at least hide its splendor 
from mortal eyes. To my excited imagi- 
nation, the scene seemed to typify that 
which was taking place within the hospi- 
tal—the struggle of a great soul in the 
grasp of a fate which was drawing its sin 
ister shadows around it, trying to eclipse 
if not extinguish it altogether. ‘tHow 
would the struggle end?’’ I asked myself, 
as I turned shudderingly away. 

How sad has been the answer! 

ALICE CROSSETTE HAwi 

Cambridge, Mass. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN SIGHT. 


Mrs. Russell Sage thinks equal suffrage 
is in sight, She writes: 


If I read the signs aright, the women of 
New York State at least will cast a ballot 
on election day in the year 1914. I specify 
that year in particular because that is the 
year of the next constitutional convention. 
Amendments to our constitution can be 
made only once in twenty years, and the 
last convention was held in 184, 

In thirteen years from now I firmly be- 
lieve that the suffrage movement will have 
advanced to the point where the necessary 
amendment to the constitution, urged by 
a monster petition of women who own 
property, will be passed by the legislative 
bodies of New York State, and when once 
the women of the Empire State go to the 
polls, the women of all the States of the 
Union will be given the same right. I 
need not now spell out the signs nor 
translate them. They can be read between 
the letters of the significant word ‘prog- 
ress.”’ 

But if a doubt exists in the minds of 
some people that the woman suffrage 
movement which flowed like a tidal wave 
over the country in 1894 has subsided so 
much as to be harmless, I can only say 
wait until 1914. The question lies at 
present in silence, but it is a silence that 
is portentous, Thisis the period of prep- 
aration, the period of thought, upon which 
action is sure to follow. Meanwhile it 
seems too bad that women who own real 
estate and pay taxes are not allowed to 
cast a ballot. Why, the men of this coun- 
try themselves went to war because of 
taxation without representation. ‘The 
women of New York State alone pay taxes 
on one thousand million dollars’ worth of 
real estate, yet they are not allowed a 
voice in the practical government of the 
State to which they contribute so much 
revenue. 

Among the good things that will result 
from woman suffrage is reclaiming ua- 
tional and municipal buildings and thor- 
oughfares from present uncleanliness. 
This uncleanliness exists because the 
But in 
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the nation and the municipality, as in the 
home, the housekeepers should be the 
women. Therefore I foresee that when 
women vote there will be a national 
housecleaning such as no nation ever saw. 
Once armed with the ballot, then the 
mop, the broom and the bucket will be 
decidedly more in evidence in the places 
in which they are most needed. 

To-day is not too soon to invite the at- 
tention of American woman to the fact 
that every possible recruit should be en- 
listed in the appealing army of 1914. It 
is not too soon to begin work. The fact 
that there are still thirteen years in which 
to enlist the interest of all American 
women in this question does not make the 
present moment less important. On the 
other hand, if every moment is counted as 
precious and the women at once begin 
working hard for the end in view, the very 
fact that there is plenty of time in which 
to work assures success. Let each woman 
think for herself and consider the ques- 
tion well before she ignores the great pe- 
tition to which, in a comparatively few 
years, she will be asked to add her signa- 
ture, 





BISHOP DOANE IN SAN FRANCISCO. 

Bishop Doane, of Albany, is the only 
prelate in attendance on the General Con- 
vention who really dresses the part, In 
his notable shovel hat, knee breeches, 
black silk stockings and silver buckles on 
his shoes, he is every inch a bishop. The 
other bishops who are here rarely venture 
beyond the apron in the way of Episcopal 
raiment, but Bishop Doane has the cour- 
age of his ecclesiastical clothes, unterrified 
by the rude, irreverent comment of the 
West. Itis said that years ago when he 
first adopted this costume, the graceless 
small boys of Albany used to call out, 
‘Shoot the hat,’’ and “Git on to them 
high-water pants!’ But the Bishop calm- 
ly ignored their ribald jests, and after 
awhile they stopped. He has the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that he is the pioneer in 
this country in the introduction of the 
Episcopal dress, for several of his brethren 
have followed his example, although un- 
like him they dare not come to San Fran- 
cisco in such garb, Therefore, to Bishop 
Doane belongs the glory of having made 
two shovel hats grow where only one 
grew before.—Sun Francisco News Letter. 


—— - <ore —~—_ 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PENNSYLVANIA FEDERATION MEETING, 
CoLuMBIA, Pa., Oct, 18, 1901. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Sixth Annual Convention of the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Women’s 
Clubs closed its successful sessions at 
Reading, Oct. 17. Probably the action of 
most interest to clubs generally was the 
vote upon reorganization of the General 
Federation. The recommendation of the 
Board was sustained, which provides that 
all clubs be represented by the State, and 
not by individualclubs. This, it is hoped, 
may settle the vexed ‘‘color’’ difficulty. 

The officers elected were as follows: 


President, Mrs. Ellis Lewis Campbell, 
Saturday Club, Wayne; vice presidents, 
Miss Kate C. MacKnight, The Twentieth 
Century Club of Allegheny County, Alle- 
gheny; Mrs. Richard H. Pratt, Fortnightly 
Club, Carlisle; Mrs. Taylor Scarlett, Ken 
nett New Century Club, Kennett Square; 
secretary, Miss Mary Knox Garvin, The 
Alumne Association of the Girls’ High 
and Normal Schools, Philadelphia; treas- 
urer, Mrs. Sara G. Hamsher, Women’s 
Literary Club, Bradford; directors, Mrs. 
Lyman D. Gilbert, Civic Club, Harrisburg; 
Mrs. Henry J. Bailey, Travellers’ Club of 
Western Pennsylvania, Pittsburg; Mrs. 
George F. Baer, Woman’s Club, Reading; 
Mrs. A. D. Hoffer, Century Club, Potts- 
town. 


Delegates were appointed to the Bien- 
nial meeting of the General Federation, at 
Los Angeles, as follows: 


Delegates, Mrs. C. B. Stillwell, Saturday 
Club, Wayne; Mrs. J. P. Mumford, New 
Century Club, Philadelphia; Mrs. G. D. 
Cross, New Century Club, Chester; Miss 
Myra Lloyd Dock, Civic Club, Harrisburg ; 
Miss M. K. Garvin, Alumnz Association 
Girls’ High and Normal Schools, Philadel- 
phia; Mrs. DeB. R, Keim, Woman’s Club, 
Reading; Mrs. Josephine Schempf, Alum- 
ne Association Girls’ High and Normal 
Schools, Philadelphia; Mrs. Edward W. 
Biddle, Civie Club, Carlisle; Mrs. C. C. 
Huff, Pittsburg Sorosis; Mrs. Rudolph 
Blankenburg, Woman’s Suffrage, Phila- 
delphia. Alternates, Mrs. Charles Bas- 
sett, Woman’s Club, Sewickley; Mrs. John 
Oakley, New Century Club, Philadelphia; 
Miss Kate MacKnight, Twentieth Century 
Club, Pittsburg; Mrs. Joseph Esherick, 
Lansdowne Sorosis; Mrs. Joseph Sharp, 
Afternoon Club, Chambersburg; Mrs. 
Louis Emery. Jr., Literary Club, Brad- 
ford; Miss Jane Campbell, New Century 
Club, Philadelphia; Mrs, Lyman D., Gil- 
bert, Civic Club, Harrisburg; Mrs. Samuel 
A. Ammon, Twentieth Century Club, 
Pittsburg. 

The Committee on Resolutions present- 
ed the following, which were adopted 
just before the final adjournment: 


Resolved, That we exert our influence 
to procure the election of more women on 
school boards, and the appointment of 
more women to the governing boards of 
public libraries; further, 

That we exclude from our homes all 





publications that tend toward so-called 
yellow journalism. 


Whereas, The ballot cast to-day result- 
ed in the reélection to office of our presi- 
dent and first vice-president, in the elec- 
tion of a second and third vice-president 
and of four directors: 

We hereby express our appreciation ot 
the services of all during the past, but es- 
pecially of those who, with this conven- 
tion, go out of office, and we extend the 
glad hand to our reélected president and 
vice-president. 

Inasmuch as there has been expressed 
some disappointment at the necessity that 
has several times arisen during these 
meetings to cut short the programme, we 
recommend for the future a shorter pre- 
arranged programme, in order to give 
time for fuller discussion upon the sub- 
jects presented. 

And now, as we turn to our own homes, 

Resolved, That we carry with us a real- 
izing sense of our responsibilities, of our 
opportunities—that we acknowledge the 
incentive that this meeting has been to us 
in developing the proof that our seeds 
have been sown in good ground, and that 
the harvest is beginning to ripen—that we 
teel the true civic spirit is among us, 
joined with a fine and broad inspiration to 
things onward—upward, 

Miss Bessie Green, president of the 
Civic League, gave a tea to the visiting 
delegatee. This League is a vigorous wo- 
man suffrage organization of 75 members. 
It has just succeeded in having an ordi- 
nance passed forbidding expectorating on 
the sidewalks. 

Our active suffrage champion, Mrs. 
Blankenburg, was to have been judge of 
election, but was called to her home by a 
telegram announcing the serious illness of 
her mother, Dr, Hannah Longshore. The 
sympathy of the many friends of both will 
be extended to this able mother of an able 
daughter. IDA PORTER BOYER. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





Mrs. T. M. Sinclair, of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, will give $30,000 to the Third Pres- 
byterian Church of that city for a new 
church building in memory of her hus- 
band. 


An Armenian wants a place where he 
can work for his board mornings and 
evenings, and attend school during the 
day. Address Abraham Kaloustian, 184 
Ash Street, Chelsea, Mass, 


According to the final census report, 
the men constitute 51.2 per cent, and the 
women 48.8 per cent. of the entire popu- 
lation of the United States. The men 
number 39,059,242, the women 331,244,145, 

Miss Marie C. Brehm, for several years 
the efficient National Superintendent of 
Franchise in the W. C. T. U., has been 
chosen State president of Illinois, succeed- 
ing Mrs. Louise S. Rounds, who has held 
the office fourteen years. 


Prof. Oliver T. Osborne of the Yale 
Medical School, on Oct. 18, spoke before 
the New Haven County Medical Associa- 
tion in favor of prohibiting marriages of 
victims of tuberculosis until after at least 
three years of apparent cure. 


At the triennial National Council of the 
Congregationalists just held at Portland, 
Me., a good many jokes concerning moth- 
ers-in-law were bandied about. ‘But the 
man who said he wanted to give $50 as a 
token of the inestimable value of a moth- 
er-in-law got the most applause.” 


Prof. James B. Greenough, of Harvard, 
who has lately died, was an early friend 
of the project to give young women an 
education practically the same as that of 
young men at Harvard. The plan devel- 
oped into Radcliffe College, in which he 
was an instructor in Latin until disabled 
by illness. 


“Life Everlasting,’’ by John Fiske, pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., has 
the importance of a great theme dealt with 
by areal master of expression. Mr. Fiske’s 
massive and simple style was never exer- 
cised to such advantage as in dealing with 
the graver matters of human destiny; and 
this volume, like his books on ‘‘The Idea 
of God” and **The Destiny of Man,”’ will 
possess a strong attraction for thoughtful 
minds. Completing his series of books 
on human life and destiny, it forms a fit- 
ting conclusion to his literary labors, and 
is printed in the precise form in which 
Mr. Fiske left it. 


Dr. Booker T. Washington’s nineteenth 
annual report of the Normal and Indus- 
trial Institute at Tuskegee is just out. 
‘“‘In many respects,’’ he says “this has 
been our most prosperous and encourag- 
ing year.”” The average daily attendance 
has been 1,010 students, about one-third 
of whom have been young women. Be- 
sides these there are 160 in the training 
school in control of the institute. These 
students have come from twenty-nine 
States and Territories and six foreign 
countries, including fourteen from Cuba 
and Porto Rico. The demand among 
white people for the services of the skilled 
workers whom the Institute turns out is 
greater than the supply. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to ‘‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address ONLY 

Leaflet Department. 
WomAn’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, MASs. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 


The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Colorado Speaks for Herself. 


Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 


The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 


Song Leaflet. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 


Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V.8S. Groesbeck. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 


The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 


Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 


Questions for Remonstrants, 
Stone. 


Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 


Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 
Mrs. Johnson’s Fallacies. 


Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
Howe. 

Reply of the National Officers. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Economic Basis of Woman Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 


Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 


by Lucy 


by Lucy 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 
Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 


The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 


Women's Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 


Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 
Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 


The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 


The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


A’ Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 


A Humble Advocate, 
Dromgoole. 


Willthe Home Suffer? by Mabel E, Adams. 
A Terrible Object Lesson. 


by Will. Allen 


ALSO FOR SALE: 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth. 
by Géorge Pellew, 10 cents. 
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WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


715 TREMONT STREET. 
BOSTON. 


Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 


COOK’S 
RESTAURANT 


23 = 31 Avon Street. 


Seating capacity 300. 


The most convenient, nice 
place to lunch when shop- 














ping. wt a ef Js 
Particular Persons Enjoy lunching at 
COOK’S. 





Ashthma Cure Free 





ASTHMALENE BRINGS INSTANT RELIEF ANU PERMANENT 
CURE IN ALL CASES. 





Sent Absolutely Free on Receipt of Postal. 


WRITE YOUR NAME 


AND 


ADDRESS PLAINLY. 








CHAINED 
FOR TEN 





RELIEF. 











There is nothing like Asth 
malene. It brings instant relief, 
even in the worst cases. It 
cures when all else fails. 


The Rev. C. F. WELLS, of Villa Ridge, 
Ill., says: ‘*Your trial bottle of Asthma- 
lene received in good condition, I cannot 
tell you how thankful I feel for the good 
derived from it. I was a slave, chained 
with putrid sore throat and Asthma for 
ten years. I despaired of ever being 
cured. I saw your advertisement for the 
cure of this dreadful and tormenting dis- 
ease, Asthma, and thought you had over- 
spoken yourselves, but resolved to give it 


a trial. To my astonishment, the trial 
acted like a charm. Send me a full-size 
bottle.” 





Rev. Dr. Morris Wechsler, 

Rabbi of the Cong. Bnai Israel. 

New York, JAN. 3, 1901. 

Drs. TAFT Bros’, MEDICINE Co. 

Gentlemen —Your Asthmalene is an ex- 
cellent remedy for Asthma and Hay Fever, 
and its composition alleviates all troubles 
which combine with Asthma, Its success 
is astonishing and wonderful. 


After having it carefully analyzed, we can state that Asthmalene contains no opium, 


morphine, chloroform or ether. 


Very truly yours, 


Rev. Dr. MORRIS WECHSLER, 





Drs. TArT Bros.’ MEDICINE Co. 


Avon Sprinas, N. Y., Fen. 1, 1901. 


Gentlemen—I write this testimonial from a sense of duty, having tested the won- 


derful effect of your Asthmalone, for the cure of Asthma. 
with spasmodic asthma for the past 12 years. 


My wife has been afflicted 
Having exhausted my own skill, as well as 


many others, I chanced to see your sign upon your windows on 130th street, New York. 


I at once obtained a bottle of Asthmalene. 


My wife commenced taking it about the 


first of November, I very soon noticed a radical improvement. After using one bottle 


her Asthma has disappeared, and she is entirely free from all symptoms. 


I feel that 


I can consistently recommend the medicine to all who are afflicted with this distress- 


ing disease. Yours respectfully, 


O. D. PHELPS, M. D. 





Drs. TAFr Bros.’ MEDICINE Co. 


Gentlemen—I was troubled with Asthma for 22 years. 


remedies, but they have all failed. 
a trial bottle. I found relief at once. 
and J am ever grateful. 
to work, 


Street, 


Fes. 5, 1901. 
I have tried numerous 


I ran across your advertisement and started with 
I have since purchased your full-size bottle, 
I have family of four children, and for six years was unable 
I am now in the best of health and am doing business every day. 
testimonial you can make such use of as you see fit. : 


This 
Home address, 235 Rivington 


S. RAPHAEL, 67 East 129th St., New York City. 





TRIAL BOTTLE SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE ON RECEIPT OF POSTAL. 





Do not delay. Write at 
BROS’. MEDICINE CO., 79 


Sold by all 


once, addressing DR. TAFT 
East 130th St, N. Y. City. 
Drug¢gists. 








The Ruins of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 
The Valley and Hills o1 Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THB 


Southern Pacific Co 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexico 


Connections made at New Orleans witb 
all Eastern Lines. 





For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” azine, + 
monthly publication devoted to the developmen: 
of the ific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


Boston & Maine R. R. 


LOWEST RATES 


FAST TRAIN SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 











For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of this Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
BOSTON 


Dr. Elizabeth Edwards, 
CHIROPODIST AND MANICURE, 


131 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Assisted by DR. EDW. H. EDWARDS. 
Established 1872. 2d Door South of Winter St 








The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West, 
BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 


(Elegant service.) 
SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D,. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
8. W. ECCLES, 
Gen, Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 








GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OOR§ 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 
Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 

Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El] Pase 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 


The Club Woman 


Was unanimonusiy adopted at the Mil- 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the. regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America, 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 

$1.00 A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 


52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, Boston. 
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NEW CO-OPERATIVE HOUSEKEEPING. 


A new kind of coéperative housekeep- 
ing is suggested by two men in the Amer- 
ican Kitchen Magazine. Both of them 
propose that the men and boys of the 
family shall coéperace with the ‘“‘women- 
folks’’ in doing the heavier pasts of the 
housework. They think this would go 
far toward solving the domestic problem, 
These two chivalrous gentlemen are 
James Buckham and Napoleon 8S. Hoag- 
land. 

Mr. Buckham speaks of the scarcity 
and unsatisfactoriness of hired help, and 
says: 

This being the admitted status of the 
servant question here in America, my con- 
tention is that the American family ought 
to do away with it, wherever possible, by 
a system of coéperative housekeeping. 

He recommends that every member of 
the family shall add his or her help to the 
task, instead of leaving it all to the wife 
and mother. He proceeds to particular- 
ize. First he would have the men and 
boys sweep and make beds, that being, in 
his opinion, the heaviest work. He seems 
to have forgotten washing, or perhaps he 
believes that that can always be done out, 
It can, usually. Then, the men are to do 
all the sweeping and beating of rugs. Mr. 
Buckham considers that men’s backs 
were specially constructed with an eye to 
such work; and he declares that a man 
can sweep a room in fifteen minutes in 
such a way as to win admiring comments 
from any woman. 

He would also have the men build the 
fires and care for the furnace, carry wood 
and coal; indeed, attend to all the cellar 
work; take care of the woodshed, help 
tend baby, and even have them wipe 
dishes. The editor of the woman’s de- 
partment in the Springfield Republican 
says: “It makes the average woman feel 
sure of man’s angelic qualities to have 
such help suggested, not to say given. 
Judging the American man by his foreign 
brethren, he has always borne the palm 
for thoughtful kindness at home, but Mr. 
Buckham suggests a kind of glorified cre- 
ation.’’ He says in closing: 

What the American household of to-day 
needs is less monopoly in housework— 
more coéperation, or even competition, if 
you choose; anything to keep the uncom- 
plaining wife and mother from monopoliz- 
ing all the drudgery. Thousands of fami- 
lies where the mother now finds her only 
relief from excessive drudgery (and a 
doubtful relief at that) in the enlistment 
of the green and wasteful servant girl, 
could be delivered from such an exigency 
by the willing, cheerful, hearty coopera- 
tion of all the members of the family in 
the performance of necessary household 
tasks. The work properly and justly ap- 
portioned, each doing that task for which 
he or she is best fitted, how easily the 
wheels of domestic economy might run 
under such guidance! Is the scheme al- 
together Utopian? If so, why? 

Mr. Hoagland inclines to think that the 
education of man has been neglected, and 
he has not been proverly encouraged to 
do his part, and he suggests that women 
have been remiss in not demanding help 
from their ‘‘men-folks’’ in getting house- 
work out of the way. He admits that 
this is not strange, since the average man 
does make an awkward figure in the 
kitchen; but he feels that it is the wife’s 
privilege to train her husband, and be- 
lieves that beys should be brought up to 
do everything that women do, from mak- 
ing a fire to concocting a pudding or bak- 
ing a loaf of bread. He believes that a 
healthy interest in cook-books, and atten- 
tion to the column of domestic advice in 
the daily paper, would grow in the minds 
of men if they were personally interested 
in recipes. They would read the adver- 
tisements of new preparations of gelatine, 
ice-cream freezers, coffee mills, and clean- 
ing powders, if they thought of giving 
them a personal trial. And he says in 
closing: 

Let the average man be disabused of 
the idea that familiarity with the work of 
the kitchen is a disparagement to his 
character, and he will be more likely to 
take an intelligent interest in the commer- 
cial preparation of food, so much of which 
was once done in the kitchen, but which 
is now done outside, Ilis kitchen experl- 
ence will teach him at first hand the ad- 
vantage to public health of official super- 
vision of the milk and meat supply. Nat- 
urally his active mind will ask a great 
many questions he had never asked be- 
fore, and some of these will lead him face 
to face with many of the live questions of 
the twentieth ceutury—such, for instance, 
as the matier of State or government Su- 
pervision of all generally required ser- 


vices, and the matter of domestic econ- 
omy as related to political and social 
economy. 

Some of these men who are familiar 


kitchen methods will endeavor to 
housekeeping to scientific and 
business methods. The waste of the indi- 
vidual kitchen in each household, waste 
in fuel, capital invested in kitchen appa- 
ratus and furniture, waste in human en- 
ergy, waste in buying necessarily in small 
quantities, will become apparent as never 
before, and such men will at once consider 
in their hard-headed, practical way some 
plan of codperative housekeeping which 
will do away with the individual kitchen, 
leaving only the chafing dish behind. 


with 
reduce 


thing that will help to solve the domestic 
problem. When houses come to be heat- 
ed as well as lighted by electricity, and 
the temperature can be raised or lowered 
by merely pressing a button, neither hus- 
band nor wife will need to split kindling 
wood, or carry coal to the furnace. There 
is reason to hope that some time (though 
still in the far future) housework will be- 
come so easy that each family in fairly 
good health can do its own work. 





“ANTI” MEETING AT BARNSTABLE. 


An anti - suffrage meeting was held at 
Barnstable, Mass., on Oct. 15, in response 
to the following printed form of invita- 
tion, which was mailed by Mrs. David 
Crocker, of Barnstable, to women in a 
number of neighboring towns: 
My Dear Mrs It is very much desired 
that the women of Barnstable County who 
are opposed to the further extension of 
suffrage to women form a society to pro- 
mote this cause, and you are most cor- 
dially invited to attend a meeting to be 
held in Barnstable, Friday, Oct. 18, at 2 
o’clock. Mrs, George will speak at this 
meeting, and whether or not you are now 
much interested in the matter, I earnestly 
hope you will find it possible to be pres- 
ent. A carriage will be at the station to 
meet you, and luncheon is arranged at the 
Barnstable Inn. Very truly yours, 
JULIA G, CROCKER. 
The opponents of equal rights bait their 
hook with luncheon and carriages in order 
to obtain the attendance of women ‘‘not 
much interested,’’ Suffragists might take 
a leaf out of their book, 
Mrs. George has also been giving ‘‘anti’’ 
addresses to women’s clubs in Stockbridge, 
Great Barrington, and other towns. 








—_—-_ —-—— 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 


The attention attracted last year by 
‘share and hounds” at Vassar College is sur- 
passed this fall by the interest in hockey. 
The instruction in the game is given by 
Miss Constance M. K. Applebee, an Eng- 
lishwoman, formerly attending the Britisb 
College of Physical Education, and now 
beginning a series of visits to the leading 
women’s colleges of America, to introduce 
hockey. 

Three women are serving in Swiss high 
schools as instructors, or ‘‘Privatdocen- 
ten.”’ At Berne, Dr. Anna Tumarkin, a 
Russian, lectures on history of philosophy 
and wsthetics. At Geneva, lectures on 
botany are delivered by Dr. A. Rodrigue, 
and Mme, Zbrowski, at the Neurenburger 
Academy, lectures on the German litera- 
ture and language. 





Miss Clark, of Pomfret, Conn., has late- 
ly given $1,000 to the department of art 
and archeology at Bryn Mawr. The 
money has been used to increase the de- 
partment’s large collection of photo- 
graphs, coins, and vase fragments. 





The International Institute and Metho- 
dist College, founded in Rome, Italy, in 
1897, by the Women’s Foreign Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Church, North, 
has been able to do much better work 
since it took possession last year of Cran- 
don Hall, its new building. The pupils 
are the daughters of professors, lawyers, 
doctors, and other men of the educated 
classes, and while a few come from Amer- 
ican and English families resident in 
Rome, the majority are of Italian birth. 
Students are accepted regardless of creed. 
The location of Crandon Hall is a fortu- 
nate one, for ex-Queen Margerita has se- 
lected a residence in a near-by street, 
with the result that the kind of people 
whom the college tries to reach have 
moved into the neighborhood. Over two 
hundred pupils have already been re- 
ceived, The curriculum includes elemen- 
tary and collegiate courses in the Italian, 
French, German, and English languages 
and literature, as well as an art and music 


school, 


The Bulletin, started last year at Bar- 
nard College, was the first periodical ever 
attempted by the students. It cleared 
over one hundred dollars in its first sea- 
son, and promises to have a year of even 
greater prosperity. The 
petitive scholarship was taken this year 
by Miss Isabelle Mott, prepared by the 
Peter Cooper High School, 


trustees’ com- 





Columbia University, besides granting 
two rooms in the college buildings as per- 
manent headquarters for the Women’s 
Graduate Club, has made a further recog- 
nition of that society by creating an office 
called ‘‘Adviser for women students,’’ 
which is to be held by a member of the 
Graduate Club, elected by the club mem- 
bers. Mrs. E. F. Bryson, Barnard ’94, 
who has been one of the foremost work- 
ers in that body since its organization in 
1895, has been chosen to fill the position 
of adviser. Mrs. Bryson’s most impor- 
tant duty is to help find suitable positions 
for graduates who cannot afford to devote 
all their time to their studies for the 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





(Concluded,) 
PHILADELPHIA, Oct, 21, 1901, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

A number of Woman Suffrage Societies, 
being members of the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, sent delegates to the 
Federation meeting at Reading, Oct. 15- 
17. Philadelphia, Montgomery, and Del- 
aware County suffragists were very much 
in evidence. 
The delegates appointed to represent 
the Woman Suffrage Society of the County 
of Philadelphia were Mrs. L, L. Blanken- 
burg, Mrs. G. H. Perkins, Miss L. H. 
Matter, and Miss Ruth Mae Norcross. 
The president, Miss Jane Campbell, was a 
delegate from the New Century Club of 
Philadelphia. 
On the first afternoon an informal open 
meeting of presidents of clubs was held. 
One of the topics for discussion was 
‘*Women as School Directors.’’ The pres- 
ident of the Philadelphia Suffrage Society 
opened this part of the programme witha 
ten minutes’ paper. A number of those 
present took part in the animated discus- 
sion which followed, and her paper was 
published in full in two of the leading 
newspapers. The consensus of of opinion 
at the meeting seemed to be in favor of 
women on school boards. 
The Federation listened to papers on 
various subjects, as well as reports from 
clubs. Most of these latter, however, 
were crowded out, as there are now so 
many clubs belonging to the Federation 
that only a small proportion can be heard 
from, though each club is supposed to 
have at least three minutes given to it. 
The Woman Suffrage Society of Philadel- 
phia was fortunate in being called upon 
for its report, and, though taking up a 
little more than the allotted three minutes, 
was, by unanimous consent of the meet- 
ing, heard to the end, This Woman Suf- 
frage Report was also published in the 
Reading papers, being, as it happened, 
the only club report which was printed in 
full. 

PHILADELPHIA REPORT, 
The work of the Woman Suffrage So- 
ciety of the County of Philadelphia dur- 
ing the past year has been largely educa- 
tional. Like a good member of the Fed- 
eration, we endorsed its objects, and gave 
practical illustration of our interest by 
entering unreservedly into the Free Li- 
brary project, sending to the Travelling 
Library a number of books, well and at- 
tractively bound, by such authors as John 
Stuart Mill, George Wm. Curtis, Frances 
Power Cobbe, ete. 

Though we have not yet attained the 
object of our existence, namely the fran- 
chise, yet we are surely, if slowly, educat- 
ing the community into the belief that 
not only justice but common sense and a 
crying need of assistance demand that 
women shall go to the aid of their fathers, 
brothers, husbands, and sons in political 
affairs. 

Our beloved Philadelphia has the rare 
distinction of being visited occasionally 
by epidemics of disease. Not long ago it 
was typhoid, and the fever was ascribed 
to the water. Poor Philadelphia water, 
how many sins have been laid to its door! 
Now an epidemic of typhoid is an un- 
doubted affliction, but every cloud has a 
silver lining. We had one, fur we had the 
satisfaction of having scape-goats ready to 
our hand in the persons of our Mayor and 
city officials. When things go wrong in 
Philadelphia, we always relieve our feel- 
ings by abusing the city officials. Well, 
meetings were held, resolutions passed, 
diagrams exhibited showing in very black 
colors just how bad our water was—and 
the women of the city were asked to use 
their influence, etc. We did, and we held 
meetings, and gasped over diagrams, and 
exerted our very best influence. We 
didn’t see any tangible results, so came to 
the conclusion that the influence would 
have been real if we could have voted for 
another set of officials who would have 
suited us better. 

We are having another periodical scare 
now, and again we are easing our minds 
by casting the blame on our civic rulers, 
Our men citizens seem very much dissat- 
isfied with the idols they themselves have 
set up in public places, and soon, no 
doubt, our women semi-citizens will be 
called upon to help in the usual way. 
The members of our Society, however, 
still believe that a woman who happens to 
be atiacked by any prevailing disease suf- 
fers as much as a man, and if, as is assert- 
ed, our city officials are responsible, we 
think she should have the equal privilege 
of electing them out of office. So our 
work in Philadelphia at present is chietly 
educational, and we are endeavoring to 
educate the community, especially the 
voters, in principles of right and justice 
and common sense, Need I add that the 
need of such education is immense? 

The Federation meeting was a most in- 
teresting and, on the whole, a _ profitable 
one. Tbe annual election of officers and 
delegates to the National Federation of 
Women’s Clubs took place, much hospi- 
tality was tendered by the clubs and peo- 
ple of Reading, and altogether the sixth 
annual meeting of the State Federation of 

Pennsylvania Women was a@ memorable 
one. 

The Woman Suffrage Society of the 
County of Philadelphia will hold its an- 
nual meeting on Oct. 30, at 2.30 P. M., in 


Ladies’ 


ults 


AND 


Coats 


Our Ladies’ Suit Department is made 
unusually attractive at present with an 
assortment of clever suits, just from 
the hands of our ‘‘jour”’ tailors, 

The style and finish of these suits are 
calculated to satisfy the most exacting 
while the fabrics comprise a recent pur- 
chase from a leading house of the bal 
ance of this season’s importations at 
especially low prices, enabling us to 
offer the following exceptional values. 


FOR TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS 


c jour ” 
Fly 


Ladies’ Suits made by our 
tailors from Men’s Wear Cheviots, 


front, tight-fitting jackets for regular 
figures and double-breasted, straight- 
front jackets for stout figures. New 


flounced skirts, made entirely over silk. 
Value $35.00. 


FOR THIRTY-FIVE DOLLARS 


from fine, imported 
Scotch Tweeds, mixed goods, in most 
desirable colorings. Made by our ‘‘jour’’ 
tailors entirely over silk to match Demi- 
Norfolk and tight-fitting styles with 
tasty vest effects. Skirts elaborately 
trimmed, Value $40,00.! 


LADIES’ COATS 


We recommend to the inspection of 
ladies our fine variety of Coats, made 
by our “jour” tailors, ranging from the 
natty, Twenty-One Inch Jacket, to the 
Full-Length Coat. Most carefully tail- 
ored, in the finest Cheviots, Coverts, 
Vicunas and Kerseys. Black and all 
desirable colors. Fall and winter weights. 


$10 to $75 


A. SHUMAN & CO. 
SHUMAN CORNER 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


ALLSToON.—The League held a largely 
attended meeting at Mrs. G, F. Salisbury’s 
on Thursday of last week, and listened to 
an able address by Rev. Ida C, Hultin. 


Ladies’ Suits 








Lynn.—The Club is holding fortnightly 
socials in Lasters’ Hall. The first, two 
weeks ago, was largely attended. Miss 
Ellen F. Wetherell presided. There were 
addresses by Mrs. Lizzie Harlow, of 
Haverhill, Mrs. Susanna W. Berry, Dr. 
Mabel Waldron, and Dr. Sarah E. Meader. 
Mrs, Waldron reminded her hearers that 
the term of Mrs. May Sheldon, the only 
woman on the Lynn School Committee, 


expires this year. She urged a large 
school vote. There were music and re- 
freshments, and new members’ were 
added, 

_ el —_—- 


THE DRAMA. 


Boston Music HALL—VAUDEVILLE.— 
Vaudeville and ‘‘Evangeline.’? Once ina 
while cats and dogs dwell side by side in 
beatitic harmony. So of Vaudeville and 
‘*Evangeline,’’ which were presented this 
week at Boston Music Hall, and delighted 
thousands—old and young. A three-act 
burlesque, with splendid cast, large cho- 
rus, beautiful scenery, ani an aug- 
mented orchestra, with half a score of 
vaudeville features, required faith in the 
drawing powers of each species of diver- 
sion. This is now a matter of fact. Lov- 
ers of vaudeville take kindly to the inno- 
vation, and the infinite variety has ap- 
pealed to large audiences. 

Next week ‘‘Evangeline”’ will continue, 
Supplementary entertainment will be 








Frederick Howard, in a monologue, the 
Valveno Brothers, acrobats, McRae and 
Wyatt, black-face singers, and the Prince. 
ton Sisters, acrobatic dancers. Cotton’s 
trained donkeys will divert the children 
and the Vitagraph will show new motion 
pictures. 
—+> — 

CASTLE SQUARE. — The management 
have cause for pride in the success of 
Bronson Howard's great war play, ‘‘Shen- 
andoah.’’ So great a patronage resulted 
from this play that it is to be given a 
second week with every promise of con- 
tinued favor. Few plays dealing with the 
civil war bring the real life of those days 
home to an audience as “Shenandoah” 
does. It is of intense interest. The play 
has even a more elaborate stage setting 
than when it was played at this theatre 
four years ago, and the guiding hand of 
Mr. J. R. Pitman is shown in the admirable 
handling of the minor details, as well as 
in the splendidly effective groupings, tab- 
leaux and stage pictures. Following ‘‘She- 
nandoah’’ on Monday, Nov. 4, comes Dion 
Boucicault’s ‘*The Shaughraun.”’ Choc- 
olate bonbons at the Monday matinees 
until further notice. 











EWELESS 
Do You Walk Down 
Summer Street ? 


Then you must have noticed 
our removal from No. 77 to our 


NEW STORE 


occupying the entire building, 
39 and 41 (next door to C, F. 
Hovey & Co.) Our stock bas 
been thoroughly overhauled, and 
we are prepared to show New 
Ideas in 
Jewelry, Watches 
Diamonds 
Silver Goods Bronzes 
Parlor Lamps 
Bric-a-Brac 
Kayserzinn Cut Glass 
Opera Glasses 
Leather Goods Umbrellas 


and a host of things, both use- 
ful and unique, and at prices 
which must attract the most 
hesitating. 

NOTE—We have an especially good 
value in a beaded bag at $5.00, 





Wholesale and Retail 
Kstablished 1870 


























SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Bo-ton, Mass 





NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB.— Mon- 
day, Oct. 28, 8 P M. Reception to the President, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, aud Social Reunion of 
members. 





HOUESKECPER, — Situation wanted by an 
American woman as housekeeper, or to care for 
a h--use, or do secretary’s Work, or h ld any posi- 
tion of trust Has hid years «f business experi- 
ence. References given. Add.ess Miss R., care 
WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 





MANAGING HOUBEKEEPER. A young 
woman who has bad experie ce with servants 
would like a position as Managing Housekeeper. 
She would prefer to be in a family with invalid 
lady or gentleman, to whom she could deyote a 
part of her time. Address H., WoMAN’s JOUR 
NAL Office. 





Two middle-aged sisters of New Ergland 
birth and education desire positions in Koston 
or suburbs, t: gether, one as a trained nurse and 
the other as working bhouseke per. Would like 
to care for an aged couple, or an invalid, taking 
full charge of the home. References given. Ad- 
dress 8. E L., WOMAN’S JOURNAL Oflice, 3 Park 
Street, boston. 





FOR SALE— House in Dorchester, with eleven 
rooms and bath, and about 9,000 feet « f land in 
good cultivation. The house is in go « repair, 
and is beautifully situaied on « levared land, with 
tine views of the harborand Dore ester Kay; near 
the electric cars. Will be sold at a reasonable 
price, on easy terms, Applyat4t Sawyer Avenue, 
Dorchester, Mass. 





WANTED —A Working Housekeeper. —A 
neat, economical woman to wash, tron, and help 
with housework in a family of three adults anc 
one child. A large, pleasant bed-room and pri- 
vate dining-room for her especial use; a good 
heme, considerate treatment, and good wages 
for the right person, Would take widow with 
daughter to educate. Address E.S. T., 364 Mans 
field Street, New Haven, Conn. 





8200 Down. Terms Easy. Price, $4,000. A 
beautiful new he use of eight large rooms, p'azza, 
etc., with all modern conveniences. only 12 min- 
utes’ ride from Seuth Station, toot of Summer 
Street, Boston. High ground. Fine view. Ex- 
ce Nent neighborhood, Two minutes’ walk from 
steam cars and electrics. This property is worth 
$5,000. Address H. B. BLACKWELL, WoMAN’S 
JOURNAL Office , 3 Park Street B stun. 





TO LET for balance of the season, a large, 
pleasant room on first floor, suitable for an in- 
valid or eldezly person with attendint. Delight 
full cation, directly un the shore. Table gener 
ous and wholesome. 

Address Dr. V. F. B., Nahant, Mase. 





BUFFALO EXPOSITION .— Persons intend- 
ing to visit the Pan-American Expo-rition can be 
ace mmodated in a comf ttable bome at very 
reasonable rates. Address H. E. T., WOMAN'S 








Guild Room, 1227 Arch Street. J. Cc. 








The progress of invention is another 


higher degrees. 


given by John Le Clair, a skilful juggler, 


JOURNAL Office. nud 
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